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Accordion Plaiting 
In Practical Use 
on All Kinds 


of Material 


va ve. | French Accordion Plaiting Machine 
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Advantages Over All Other Machines 





f IS easily and readily adjusted from 1g inch plait to 14 inch 
plait # circular skirt 1g at top, graduated to 1% inch at bottom 
plait any material from chiffon to hair cloth, hemmed or seamed 
n fact, any fabric without injury 
WILL plait heavy paper for accordion plaiting forme. 
tHE GOODS are plaited into a reefing frame and then removed to the steam 
Ing DOX for setting 


ABSOLUTELY the only accordion plaiting machine making a ! inch plait. 
!' HE PRINCIPLE upon which this machine operates enables it to do more 
perfect work and run faster than any other ac 
cordion plaiting machine, either by hand or 60 in. wide $500 
power. Do not buy a machine until you have 48 in. wide.. 300 


examined this one arr ies 36 in. wide 250 
THIS MACHINE IS MADE IN THREE WIDTHS 
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The New Pioneer Accordion Plaiting Machine 
THE MOST OOMPLETE Accordion Plaiting Machine ever invented. This machine 
adjustable to any size plait. Runs by hand or steam power 


ATTACHMENT for steaming and drying. No paper used. Goods finished when com 
ing out of machine. 


20 in. wide $125 





The 
New Accordion 
Plaiting Machine 


(Just Patented. ) 








DOES AWAY with hand work 


NO MORE sore fingers 





ANY CHILD can operate it 











A COMPLETE Accordion Plait- 








FULL DIRECTIONS go with the machine ing Machine. 

Prices JUST adapted for dressmakers 
12 in. wide $15.00 WILL PLAIT goods up in five 
18 in. wide 20.00 minutes 











The Pioneer Accordion Plaiting Paper 


MY PAPERS are made from the very best prepared manilla paper, are substan- 
tial, and can be used a thousand times. They will not make the goods 
wavy, always remaining straight 

I OFFER these papers at a very low price, so you can do your own Accordien 
Plaiting. Full directions for making Accordion Plaiting with every paper 

A SAMPLE of 145 yards of Accordion Paper sent by return mail on receipt of 50c. 

THESE PAPERS sold cheap. All widths up to 48-inch made. 

7 in. wide ne ak oe .. $1.50 
48 in. wide..... pa .... 16.00 
INVENTOR and first manufacturer of plaiting paper by machinery. 














H. S. BROWN, inventor, 92 White St., New York 
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ICTURESQUE effects 
tailor standards are the leading note in 
the winter fashions and there will have 
to be some fine discriminations in mak- 
ing selections—in other words, in suiting 

the mode to the weman—or they will become 


modified to suit 


grotesque. Velvet and fur arc used 1: vishly, to- 
gether with elegant lace, forming about the most 
expensive trinity which materials can produce. 
Besides velvet gowns we have velvet trimmings 
of all kinds, sometimes assuming a peculiarity 
of combination that is certainly unique. It is 
evident that the briar stitch, French knots, tucks 
and velvet ribbon are features «f trimming not 
to be ousted thi, season, but gold. which glit- 
tered everywhere last wii ter, is conspicuous by 
its absence. It is used very gingerly, if at all, 
and more particularly in small gold buttons than 
in any other form, yet he-e and there, especially 
in Paris models, you see a touch of gold. The 
fad and fancy of the moment, .- illustrated by 
the gold braid, does not meet such a vehement 
favor in Paris or Berlin as it does in our own 
country, where nothing kills a certain style 
quicker than too much popularity. Abroad the 
smart set manages to retain something exclu- 
sively its own, and this is evidenced this sea- 
son again by the discreet use of gold braid 
and gold; threads mingled with fancy galoon 
in Oriental colors. a 

As regards colors, following black and white, 
the greens seem to be chief favorites, judging 
from the quantities of patrons of our leading 
shops,~who are.all selecting green gowns. The 
chances are that later in the season we will be 
unutterably tired of the endless repetition of 
‘the various shades of green. that will be as plen- 
tizul as the tints-of-a summer forest. The reds 
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are particularly fetching, especially in the zibe- 
line mixtures with black and white. A red and 
black mixed zibeline, sprinkled over with white 
hairs and showing touches of biack and white 
in the trimmings makes a most effective frock. 
The only point, or rather drawback, against a red 
gown is that of being so uncompromising. They 
do not combine readily with other wardrobe 
items and they are too striking to be advisable 
for the woman of few gowns. Many exceedingly 
attractive combinations are found in the yellow, 
ochre and full orange tints with the browns, 
blues and greens. 

Nine-tenths of the models Shown are of zibe- 
line. In the lighter colors however, and in the 
more dressy tailor made smooth broadcloths and 
panne cloths are the most favored. For gen- 
eral wear the motto is “the shaggier the better.” 
Some of the gowns of these shaggy materials 
show trimming that seems inappropriately elab- 
orate, exquisite embroidery on white cloth being 
one of the favorites. For the zibelines the ‘em- 
broidery used by the best Paris houses, such as 
Paquin, Doucet, etc., is done in wool crewels 
rather than in silks. The shaggy material is 
often combined. with a smoother cloth, either 
for gowns or separate coats for outside wear. 

The very rough cloth coats in exceedingly 
fine quality are decidedly the most chic if one 
leaves furs out of the question. The special fea- 
ture is that none of the shops carry a line of 
these coats ready-made, and they are seen only 
in the models imported by the most exclusive 
tailors. Some of the long-skirted coats are very 
fetching for those to whom they happen to be 
becoming. The Norfolk jacket is decidedly chic 
and graceful, but is used for suit jackets rather 
than for outside coats, and, besides being at- 
tractive, has a youthful air. Some of the prettiest 
outing costumes are made with a Norfolk jacket 
either belted down all around or belted across 
the sides and back. 

For the woman who can wear it nothing is 
sweller than the perfectly severe, long-skirted, 
slightly cutaway jacket, worn with an elaborate 
waistcoat and a plain gored skirt. An imported 
costume made upon such a model is of rough 
black and white goods and is absolutely un- 
trimmed save for chased oxydized silver buttons. 
The double-breasted vest or waistcoat is of very 
heavy pale-tan silk embroidered in a charming 
Pompadour design with dull blues, rose, green 
and silver. Another gown in mixed red and 
black zibeline is trimmed with bands of stitched 
white cloth and a green gown is also combined 


’ with white cloth. 
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In Paris at the present moment the white 
gown reigns supreme, being a sequence of the 
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Czarina’s visit to the gay French capital. It is a 
well-known fact that the Empress of. Russia has 
a particular fondness for white and white cloth 
for day, or rather carriage wear and white for 
evening is the dernier cri. 

The skirts of almost all the tailor costumes are 
severely plain. Even strapping is not used so 
much as formerly. The one’ great essential is 
that the skirt shall cling down to the knees and 
then. flare widely, this flare being gained in vari- 
ous ways. A very graceful: hanging skirt con- 
sists of’ narrow gores shaping out in ‘a pretty 
flare‘ at the feet and fitting the hips’ perfectly 
without even an inch of extra material except 
directly in back, which shows inverted plaits. 
Other ‘skirts show lapped seams stitched down 
to give the appearance of narrow plaits. Some 
of the trimmings seen are tucks, bands, cross- 
wise straps of velvet, very short and finished 
at the edge with galoon. Braid is arranged in 
a similar way and some of the flounces show 
pipings of silk. The length of the skirt is the 
same except for the street gown made plainly for 
morning wear, which is short in comparison with 
the others. The smart woman now ‘considers 
two tailor gowns requisite for her wardrobe, one 
very plain and the other as dressy as the tailor 
can produce. 

x * * 

In coats a seemingly endless variety exists 
in all gradations of length from Etons to red- 
ingotes and many of the evening wraps are mod- 
eled on the kimona—a sort of glorified kimona 
consisting of an amalgamation of Japanese out- 
lines and French ideas. It is decidedly pictur- 
esque. One of the most useful garments is a 
cloth Raglan, either in Oxford mixture or in 
black, trimmed at the edges with embossed vel- 
vet galoon, or in the more dressy coats a wide 
facing is seen on the fronts, of white cloth 
trimmed with scarlet straps drown through vel- 
vet rings, which is decidedly effective when the 
fronts are turned back in broad revers extending 
the whole length of the garment. Velvet coats 
in three-quarter length, as well as Louis XV. 
coats, will be much worn. The sleeves in coats 
generally are plain at the shoulder widening 
into a flowing shape at the wrist and showing a 
turned-back cuff, which is covered with embroid- 
ery or fur. Some of the short, loose-fitting gar- 
ments are belted in at the waist with folds of 
silk or of velvet with steel or jet embroidery. 
This latter idea is much liked for the center 
piece of the Robespierre collar and is not infre- 
quently of elastic studded with steel or jet nail- 
heads. : ; 

Some of the long coats have no trimming 
around the hem save rows of stitching, but they 
open up the sides fully half a yard. 
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(Described on page 38.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN THE PARK. 


“And youth puts in 
A glad sweet time 
Nor recks of winter.”’ 
bh HERE goes the New Lady Teazle.” 
“What beautiful young people they are,” 
said the woman. “They dazzle one’s 
eyes.” 

“Yes—youth to youth—age to age,” 
said the man. ‘Ah! these roomy years of youth 
—what a gorgeous, splendid garden. Neighbors 
in the country, weren’t they? Seem to have got 
nearer in town. But, really—Falaise on that box- 
seat! There’s no doubt that Percy has behaved 
badly. He should have wiped the slate clean be- 
fore he married. It’s not the behavior of a gen- 
tleman——” 

“Oh! I’m not sure it matters about his being 
a gentleman—but he must be a man. Who cares 
for conduct nowadays. I heard Upthorne say 
the other day that character was of importance 
only for men, (and more especially women) 
whose livelihood was dependent on it—and he had 
more than enough money for his needs. And to 
call her the New Lady Teazle is ridiculous. 
Where are Sir Benjamin Backbite and Mrs. Can- 
dour, and the rest of that witty, delightful crew? 
lf Sheridan returned to earth he would not know 
the Josephs from the Charles Surfaces! All the 
zest of conversation is gone uow that we are 
careful to shut our mouths about our neighbor’s 
misconduct, so that they may ignore ours! In 
short, society is one huge sheep-pen, in which the 
blackest are reckoned the whitest, and get the 
most fun!” 

“You exaggerate. Well, to my mind, Percy’s 
a fool. Beauty is what a man can very well do 
without (or ignore) in his wife. But her lady- 
ship is ‘going the right way to make Percy gen- 
uinely in love with her! She shuts her eyes, 
takes her pleasures abroad; there’s nothing binds 
a man so sccurely to his home as to meet his wife 
often in society, where she is as charming to him 
as to her other acquaintances.” 

“Yes—there’s a great deal in that. Anything 
that averts the awful duet (or duel) of everlast- 
ing propinquity must be salutary. It’s a very 
great mistake for any woman to fix the idea of her 
unalterable virtue in her husband’s mind. Men 
are gregarious; where one goes, others flock.” 

“But how came Percy Winter in that g@/ére ? 
No man has been more pursued by women—or 
more dexterous in evading the matrimonial yoke 
—and then—Falaise!” 

“Yes. When the aisle is free, suitors will block 
it, but when the object of pursuit is at the altar, 
has retired into the vestry with one woman, the 
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THE YOUNG WIFE. 


By HELEN MATHERS. | 








crowd usually departs—mostly without breaking 
windows—and Falaise has broken none—on ‘the 
contrary, she has taken the girl to her bosom, 
and is teaching her bridge!” 

“How did it happen?” 

“TIdleness. Country. Falaise abroad. % lovely 
rustic, eager to see life. And Percy, if twenty 
years older, is very charming. ‘Not too much of 
anything,’—said a profound epicure—‘in food, or 
in love, or in any good thing of life’—well, Percy 
has followed that recipe—and is younger at heart 
than you, mon ami. And she’s happy. Look at 
her bloom, hear her laugh! So long as a man 
tells a woman that he loves her for one hour out 
of the twenty-four, she supports with equanimity 
the thought that he is kissing another, or others, 
the remaining twenty-three. It is when he neg- 
lects that one hour, she finds she can’t support 
his faults—it’s his absence that brings them home 
to her!” 

““Now—Barbara—” 

“T suppose it’s the light and shade of character 
that make a bad man so fascinating—and the one 
who is an irritant, and annoyance, acts as a mus- 
tard plaster—the merely good one is a soporific! 
And undoubtedly the reason why unsatisfactory 
men are so loved is that they dqn’t demand so 
high a standard of conduct in women as the 
higher type does!” 


“Then if that’s the case, you ought to love me— . 


but you don’t.” 


“No. I value your affection too much to run 
the risk of losing it. The point is—does Percy 
love her?” 


“T should say not, or he would not allow her a 
Jack Patterson.” 

“That’s where he is so wise. A woman can 
always be trusted with a young man—he hasn’t 
had time to grow thoroughly wicked! Here 
comes the coach. Falaise is growing stout. It’s 
one long struggle with her between gluttony and 
her waist, and as there are a thousand ways of 
gratifying the palate, and only one waist, natural- 
ly her figure goes to the wall. When your hands 
feel a temptation to spray over your person, the 
game is up. Look at half the rich women driving 
about town—either they should build their ba- 
rouches deeper, or make their figures shallower.” 

“But they’re very happy!” 

“I’d rather be miserable. 
Anti-Fat, still it reduces her less than——’ 

“‘Percy’s balance at his bank.” 

“But she’s awfully fascinating—all ‘frills, curls, 
kisses, smiles and tantrums’—the Josephine type 
of woman who has no intellectual pursuits what- 
ever, but is so delightfully feminine and limited 
that all men love her dearly for her folly! That 
she doesn’t really care for Percy—and I shrewdly 
suspect his wife does—is one more to Falaise.” 
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“T don’t agree with you. ‘If she be not fair for 
me’—lots of men feel like that—I know I do.” 

“Do they? I was reading the other day the 
love letters of a certain Marquise to her husband 
during his fifteen years’ captivity. The man was 
the lowest type of scoundrel—she an angel—and 
after he had heaped every outrage possible on 
her, and finally accused her of infidelity, she 
wrote: ‘If you are capable of poniarding me under 
the present circumstances it would be a happi- 
ness to me not to exist longer.’ Scrawled on the 
margin of this piteous letter by its unworthy re- 
cipient, we find the reflection: ‘Quelle platitude, 
grand Dieu! Quelle platitude!’ That is what 
every one of you men would say—if you dared.” 

“She wrote too often—she bored him. You 
rarely write to me—and you never bore me!” 

“I wish I could say the same for you. Well, I 
always thought Mohammed misunderstood the 
male human heart when he promised to the faith- 
ful throughout eternity a fresh houri every day. 
He should have said if they could catch them. 
Why has golf caught on? Because the ball has 
gone we know not where, and we mean to find it. 
We should never walk after it with such eager- 
ness if we knew where it was—it is the doubt and 
the search that enthral us. How dull a black and 
white and gray crowd is! This season is like an 
Irish wake with the whisky left out.” 

“Yes, but it saves the color-blind woman from 
making an exhibition of herself. The lunatics in 
that respect now walk clothed, aud in their right 
minds.” 

“But that does not make up for the dulness. 
We have no use even for our social Post Office— 
Mrs. Warren—to whom we used to go for the 
lost, stolen and strayed of society, sure at one 
time or another to be found in her drawing- 
room!” 

“Ha, ha! Did you ever hear the story about the 
two men, apparently strangers to each other, who 
were about to fight a duel? One said, ‘I am sure 
1 have met you before.’ ‘To which the other re- 
plied, ‘Then it must have been at Mrs. Warren’s!” 

“That sounds like truth. Isn’t that Mrs. White 
over there? How ill she looks! And she was 
so pretty and nice but since she became 
a Stock Exchange woman it’s worse 
than bridge—all those girls just growing up, too, 
and White’s a dear—and her financier such a 
brute—how could such men get into society if the 
women. didn’t gamble, and on such a huge scale? 
It is possible to get out of one’s dressmaker’s 
clutches—even to be ruined decently, over bridge 
—but the Stock Exchange for a woman may 
mean the blackest of black dishonor.” 

“Well—thank God, Barbara, you've kept clear 
of the whole plot.” 

“Yes. But it has been dull.” 
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“And take my word for it, the others have their 
dull moments too. 


Else why do they invariably 
end up by be- 
coming dévotee? 
Because they have 
lived, and didn’t 
think much of it; 
it’s those who 
haven’t lived who 
credit vice with a 
joy it never pos- 
sessed !” 

“I wonder? But 
at least with every 
year my demands 
become less and 
my charity grows. 
What is it, this 
inner yielding of 
the spirit—is it 
age?—is it chilled 
blood?—is it the 
nearing of the end 
of the journey?—seeing what we 
could not at a distance? And death 
is only painful to those who are left 
behind.” 

“You’ve got the blues. 
beastly weather.” 

“Dick, don’t you think life is like 
holding a stall at a bazaar, infinite 
worry and trouble—and the end? 
A few articles displayed for sale— 
and a grinning weary woman to sell 
them—and no buyers! Or like an 
elegant saloon to furnish and arrange 
—and we plan everything—and think 
how nice it looks—and a _ crowd 
comes in, and mixes it all up, and 
nothing is where we meant it to be— 
and oh! the breakages!” 

“Lunch time,” said the man, jump- 
ing up. “Ah! here comes Lady 
Teazle. How warm and quick her 
smile is she likes you, and 
may want you for her friend yet 










































It’s all this 


“And I won’t fail her. It’s the 
only thing we poor women can do, 
to help one another.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Our friendships hurry to short and poor 
conclusions because we have made them a 
texture of wine and dreams, instead of the 
tough fibers of the human heart.” 


“Good heavens, Livy! Has Tif- 
fany’s upset itself in here? Or have 
you turned the place into a mart for 
all the jewelers, silk manufacturers, 
.curiosity dealers and milliners in 
town?” 

“You dear boy,” cried Percy's 
young wife, rushing at him. “Come 
and look at some of the things Percy 
and I have been buying!” 

“Your river _ forgot-me-nots 
matched your eyes far better,” 
grumbled Jack, scarcely glancing at 
the riviére of great turquoises and 
diamonds she held out towards him. 
“It’s all like a dream, Jack,” she 
cried, joyously pushing 
the hair back from her 
forehead. “Two months 
ago, there was I dread- 
ing the butcher’s bill, 
wearing a shabby old 
frock that I had made 
myself, not a soul to 
speak to——” 

“Except me.” 
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“Poor papa’s tempers the only distraction——”’ 
“Which you could always get away from if you 
liked, and you had your garden: 
“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, fringed pool, ferned grot ! 

The veriest school 
Of peace, and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not. 


Not God! in gardens? when the eve is cool? 
I’m very sure God walks in mine.” 


“And you mean to say that you don’t miss it? 
—that all these manufactured things make you 
happy!” 

“They wouldn’t”—and she blushed shyly—“but 
for Percy. Oh! Jack, isn’t it curious how the 
people you are living with set the tune? You may 
be a genius or a hero, but if those at home don’t 
think so, a blight settles on your self-respect, and 
you end by thinking the world must be wrong and 
they right! Even a sorry fellow, exalted by his 
home circle into a splendid creature, may come 
at last not only to think himself, but in a way be 
one. His wings may really grow, because he is 
so often assured that they are there, and Percy 
is sO sweet to me that he actually makes me good! 
Much as I value all he gives me, I value him most 
of all!” 

“Humph!” 

“Jack, poverty and sordid worry turn you into 
a savage. Did you ever know any one so com- 
pletely keep her virtues in the background as I 
did at home? If he had not come, I should have 
been a hard, bitter-tongued shrew before I was 
twenty !” 

Jack groaned. How much longer a woman 
stayed in a fool’s paradise than a man! Aloud he 
said, ““Why weren’t you on the box-seat of Percy’s 
coach yesterday?” 

“Jack! My husband and Falaise Conroy are 
such old friends, and people of that age have so 
much in common; not that I mean Percy old— 
I like a man to be old, but not a woman; and to 
tell you a secret I feel that she has a claim upon 
me—for I’m sure she wanted to marry Percy 
herself!” 

“A pity she didn’t.” 

“Jack, you’re cross. Look at this scarab, and 
that parasol handle. Life’s lovely—just lovely! 
I’ve got everything I wanted—even to having an 
old friend like you about the place—for I confess 
that though I like the things and amusements, the 
people in town bore me. And they have such 
funny ways. At my afternoon reception last week 
a lady sent up word to me by one of the men that 
she had not time to come up stairs—she had only 
looked in for some tea!” 

“Beautifully characteristic of the manners of 
the day. I don’t wonder at people making friends 
of the lower orders—there’s so much more heart 
in ’em. But, my dear girl,” he glanced around 
helplessly at the amazing litter of laces, fans, 
furs, bibelots, silks, jewels and a thousand other 
necessities of a woman of fashion—‘for Hea- 
ven’s sake don’t be vulgar,” he added, and lifted 
an armful of costly finery from an easy chair, and 
sank down on it. 

“Oh!” cried Livy in a rage, “if I was a poor 
country girl, I was rich in friends—richer far 
than in town—and, of course, I send presents to 
every one of them. Some are for myself. Jack,” 
she added in a gentler tone, and caught up a foam 
of cambric and held it to her cheek 

“Perhaps I do know,” he said grimly. “Oh. 
yes, the screen is down at last, and the wives and 
the others face each other, and their weapons 
must be the same!” 

“Poor boy! I always thought it so hard on you 
men that nowadays you wear no frills. For when 
you did, you were such pretty fellows! Jack, 
I’m growing very fond of bridge, and it’s so fas- 
cinating. It’s like whist, and do you remember 


z 





how you laughed when I said it was the only 
game of cards I cared for, as I could talk 
all the time? 4 
What are you 
glowering about 
now?” 

“Livy, said 
Jack, sitting up 
with energy, “you 
are one of those 
rare people who 
undervalue their 
beauty to the ex- 
tent of being vain, 
and what will 
Percy say if you 
lose your good 
looks? Just lis- 
ten. This is what 
bridge will do for 
you. Bridge chan- 































nels a woman’s 
face, wilts her. 
scorches her, makes her wunprinci- 


pled; willing to rob her own child to 
pay her debts of honor—honor! 
Bridge finds a woman, and leaves 
garbage. Even if Percy can afford 
to pay for two sets of gambling 
debts——” 

“Two!” cried Livy, “and pray who 
is the other?” 

Hugh colored and cursed himself 
for a fool. 

““Doesn’t he play himself?” 

“No. And he did not seem to wish 
Falaise to teach me either.” 

“So she taught you? O-oh! Well, 
drop it, Livy, and while you’re about 
it, drop her.” 

Livy hesitated. “She is very kind— 
but somehow—don’t you think every 
man Jack and woman Jill of us has 
his aura? And that a person may 
not even look at, or say one word to 
you, and yet you know he is all right, 
and another will single you out to be 
everything that’s kind, yet you 
feel in your bones he is all wrong? 
It is the aura or spiritual atmos- 
phere of the person, that can’t lie, 
if only your perceptions are true 
enough to feel and know it.” 

“And if they warn you against 
Mrs. Conroy so much the better,” 
said Jack, grimly. ‘Now Barbara 
Crichton is another pair of shoes— 
in the world, not of it—and you 
couldn’t have a safer guide.” 

“IT like her; but she’s so clever! 
Why should she notice a country 
girl like me? But I understand all 
she says. It bites. What the oth- 
ers say slithers off my mind. It 
sometimes strikes me that these so- 
ciety women don’t want you to un- 
derstand what they mean!” 

“And if the men try to explain 
themselves they are impertinent. 
The only time they are genuine is 
after dinner,” said Jack. “Then their 
minds revert to the natural—to the 
true proportion of 
things, and they are 
oblivious of, or indiffer- 
ent to, the false. And so 
the man_ speaks the 
truth. And Percy does’nt 
drink . 

“Jack, you are hateful 
—and envious. Manners 
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BRIDE AND BRIDESMAID’S GOWNS. 


(Described on page 38.) 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


“A feast that others also can enjoy,” said Mrs. Conroy, significantly. 


were in vogue when Percy was born, and he outshines all other men as 
“Jack Patterson, for example; why couldn’t you let the child alone? You 


easily as——” 











“These gauds outshine a simple country 
house, and an honest man’s devotion. It’s 
true I couldn’t turn your morning-room into 
a heaped-up bazaar ” 

“Into which you shall come no more,” cried 
Livy warmly, ‘and where you have no busi- 
ness at this moment. It seems to me that all the lacqueys fall over 
each other in their haste to show you up.” 

“Impudent varlets,” grumbled Jack. 

“And it’s quite extraordinary how you are always asked to the 
same houses for week-ends! You are going to the Annandale’s 
on Friday?” 

“Tea” 

“And, of course, Falaise Conroy is going. Couldn’t you take her 
off Percy’s hands sometimes—and leave him to me?” 

“No, I can’t!” 

“Poor thing—to be as old as that—quite forty—and she must 
have been so pretty once!” 

“Percy seems to think her pretty now!” 

“Ah!” cried Livy, eagerly, ‘that is because he is so kind hearted 
—he hates wounding any one’s feelings.” 

“It’s to be hoped he’ll never hurt yours.” 

“Nor I his,” cried Livy, with spirit. 

“Then perhaps some one else has a monopoly of making him 
miserable,” said Jack, disentangling his foot from a length of lace 
into which he had angrily thrust it. “Any way, I’d have paid you 
a better compliment than to look as he does.” 

“But he is happy,” cried Livy, very pale, but with head in the 
air. “And surely I ought to know!” 

“The holidays of miserable men are sadder than the burial days 
of kings,” said Jack concisely; ‘‘but I always said, and always shall 
maintain, that the richer the man, the more truly wretched he is. 
The rich have discovered thousands of fresh ways of making money, 
but have not yet learned the best mode of enjoying it. Now, it’s 
the other way round with a woman. So long as she has carte-blanche 
to walk into any good shop in town and order every blessed thing 
she does, or does not want, she’s happy.” 

“I suppose you'll say next that I married Percy because he could 
give me all—this?” cried Livy indignantly; “I didn’t know if he 
were rich or poor when I first saw him, yet I was ready to follow 
him round the world before I had known him a week. I sometimes 
wish—I wish—that he could lose all his money, that I might prove 
how much I love him!” 

“Well,” said Jack grimly, and thinking of Falaise’s huge gam- 
bling debts, ‘““you may have your wish yet. Have you a goldsmith or 
dressmaker behind that screen by the door? I thought I saw it 
move.” 

He sprang up, and as he reached it, the door on the other side 
softly closed. 

“Eavesdroppers!” he said; “but there was nothing to hear, save 
that you loved your lord. And after all—after all——” 

“What?” 

“It is sometimes safer for a woman to love her husband than for 
him to love her. What, Livy, tears? And for how many years 
have I tried to bring smiles to your face? How do you do, 
Mr. Winter? No luncheon, thanks. I was on the point of leaving.” 


CHAPTER III. 


She was a woman versed in the world 
as sailor in his compass. 


“And how is the new Lady Teazle this morning?” inquired Mrs. 
Conroy. 

“She is well,” said Winter, briefly; “young people are always 
well.” 

“Percy, you were a fool to take a young wife. I always told 
you you could not afford it.” 

“Not while you play bridge,” he said. 

“Tt’s the only thing that keeps me down,” she retorted. 

“It wrinkles more than it reduces you,” he said, his cold eyes 
resting on the pretty, faded face—and thinking of a very different 


one, fresh as the morning. 
“TI, too, was young once,” said Falaise, who had at times an 


amazing /égéreté of mind that astonished her lovers. 
“Girls are flowers of life,” he said, as if thinking aloud. 
“And older, more experienced women are 
the fruit,” snapped Falaise. “You can’t eat a 
flower.” , 
“Tt is possible to feast through the eyes,” 
said Winter, who was acknowledged to be a 
man of fastidious taste. 
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men are such brutes; the moment you see a 
young girl’s lovely face, you want to own it; 
you wipe out her graces as with a sponge, 
for girlish beauty never comes back. And at 
your age—to be made ridiculous—by a black- 
haired, blue-eyed rustic!” 

“You mistake—-her surroundings only were rustic. She comes of 
the very best blood. You must have observed in her the clear 
address that distinguishes birth from plebeian origin, the rulers from 
the ruled. And in cataloguing her charms, you forget her skin— 
apple blossom against the sable of her hair and lashes.” 

“Oh! she drinks no wine,” said Falaise, with a sneer; “pure 
vanity, ‘to keep her color fine.’ ” 

“Jack is a good lad,” said Winter. “But you have omitted my 
wife’s greatest charm—her heart—the kindest heart in the whole 
world. She is a living contradiction to the axiom that there is only 
one thing a human being is safe never to repeat, something kind 
about somebody else. He will keep the secret virtuously—horses 
will not draw ‘it from him, but the fleer, the jeer, the unkind word 
come trippingly nineteen to the dozen. Now did you ever hear my 
wife say a word of scandal about any one?” 

“Oh! she’ll mend of that. When she finds every tongue clacking 
about her—she’ll clack too.” 

“Then she will only have me to hear her. I am taking her in my 
yacht on a tour around the world—she has enjoyed the only tolerable 
month of the year—June—and, never having traveled, the idea de- 
lights her.” 

“You are going away,” screamed Falaise, “after the infamous 
way you have treated me—leaving me to face all my debts and wor- 
ries alone?” 

“Falaise, I have given you enough money to keep a dozen fami- 
lies in luxury, and it has been as water spilled on-the ground. I 
will not wrong my wife.” 

“Say it out,” cried Falaise furiously, “that you love the fool, and 
want to be rid of me.” 

“Yes, I love my wife. If her beauty caught, it is her mind and 
heart that fixed me unalterably——” 

“Suppose I tell her is 

“Falaise! But you will have to prove it.” 

“No, it is for you to disprove. And your visits here—— 

“Only at your urgent request, as to-day——” 

“Your putting me instead of your wife on the box seat of the 
coach——” 

“Olivia insisted on it—she thinks youth should give way to 
age——” 

“Age! I suffocate Percy, you shall smart for this.” 

“So long as she doesn’t, I’m happy. Come, Falaise, let us talk 
sense. You propose to give yourself away to my wife—incidentally 
to a world that prefers to pass by what it does not choose to see, 
and deeply resents the rude tocsin that summons it to look. Olivia 
will recover. Even in the country it sometimes happens that a man 
has an affaire before he marries—and she has not walked through 
life with those beautiful eyes of hers shut. Poverty teaches much.” 

“TI will take her my bank book,” said .Falaise, trembling with pas- 
sion; “she shall see your checks , 

“The privilege of an old friend,” said Percy airily, “to help a 
lady in her little gambles if that were to be relied on as 
incriminatory evidence, I fear half the men in society would be in 
the same boat.” 

“But I shall have had my revenge,” cried Falaise, visibly stag- 
gered by his coclness. 

“I never knew revenge pay a woman’s debts yet,” he said. 

“Patterson can’t pay hers. But there is always one who kisses, 
and one who pays.” 

“TI mean to do both.” 

“And you think I, am going to sit quietly down, tormented by 
duns and sneering acquaintances, to whom I can’t pay my gambling 
debts, while you—you—I, Falaise—a deserted woman! Don’t you 
know that while it is your wife’s misfortune if you leave her, it is 
your crime if you abandon me?” 

“TI was a free man before I married, Falaise, and you were a free 
woman. I have been true to my wife—I shall continue to be so. 
My mistake has been in remaining on friendly terms with you, and 
assisting you with money. But I did not 
wish to soil my wife’s mind and up to now 
the world has been kind, and told her 
nothing!” 

“I shall not be so complaisant,” said Fa- 
laise, tearing at the lace on her wrapper, with 
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THREE SMART BALL GOWNS. 
(Described on page 38.) 
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furious hands. “I will see her—I will tell her 
everything—and you may take her twice round 
the world before she will have forgotten it.” 

“She will come to me, and I will tell her the 
truth.” 

“Yes, but things will never be the same be- 
tween you again. These young people have no 
mercy—and how will your cheques look, given 
to me since your marriage?” 

“Come, let us drop heroics—tell me how 
much it will take to clear you? Give up bridge 
—and when we come back in a year’s time, look 
my wife in the face, knowing that you have no 
more tried to injure her, than she has you.” 

“She took you from me!” flashed out Falaise, 
but she was clearly thinking, and to some pur- 
pose. 

“She knew nothing about you. Probably she 
would have shown me the door if she had. How 
much, Falaise?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars.” 

“You must be mad you've had ten 
thousand in the last six months.” 

“Nevertheless, I cannot do with less. 
your Olivia is, or is not, worth it.” 

Percy got up, and took one or two turns round 
the room. He was a man of quick thought, and 
rapid decision. 

“Yes,” he said, deliberately, “I think it is worth 
it—to get rid of a woman like you, and keep from 
your touch a woman like my wife.” 

He sat down at a writing table, and drew 
out a cheque book. 

“I see you came prepared, 
tween rage and greed. 


Either 


” she said, torn be- 


“Yes. I keep my alms for you, and my heart 
for Olivia,” he said, as he began to fill in the 
cheque. “I have post-dated it ten days,” he 
added. “By that time we shall be gone. If you 


attempt to get at my wife before we leave, I 
warn you that I shall stop the cheque.” 

He took his hat, and went out without fare- 
well. The cheque seemed to look her in the face 
like a bone flung to an outcast dog in the street. 

For a moment a great horror seized her of this 
cursed gambling, which placed scores of well- 
born women like herself at the mercy of men, 
and that had at last even broken down Percy’s 
exquisite courtesy toward women; she covered 
her face with her hands, and tears of shame 
rushed to her eyes. 

At that moment a knock came at the boudoir 
door, and she sprang up, and passed quickly into 
her bedroom, that she might not be seen. 

“T thought Mrs. Conroy was here,” she heard 
a footman say; then there was the rustle of a 
woman’s dress, and she softly closed the door, 
and set about obliterating the traces of her tears. 

Olivia, for it was she, moved feverishly about 
the room, obviously in a state of great excite- 
ment, presently stooping to pick up a glove that 
had fallen beside the writing-table—had she not 
herself chosen that, and its fellow, for Percy, 
the preceding day? As she laid it down on the 
writing-table, his bold handwriting arrested her 
attention, and almost unconsciously she read the 
cheque through. So he gave his wife jewels and 
laces, and to the woman he loved, twenty thou- 
sand dollars at a time Olivia had come 
here to demand the truth from Falaise 
to show her the shameful, anonymous letter re- 
ceived an hour ago and she found this. 
: she was answered already. 

What need was there of a vulgar scene of up- 
braiding, of a hateful, degrading quarrel of two 
women over one man? She would go away, 
and leave them free. As to the letter, she had 
it by heart. » . hurriedly she slipped it into 
a blank envelope, not pausing to address it, and 
with swift steps crossed the room, and passed out 
of it, just as the other door opened, and Mrs. Con- 
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roy came in, looking round in surprise at the 
empty room. 

“What a fool I was to leave that cheque out,” 
she said to herself; and, ringing the bell sharply, 
she asked who it was that had been shown up, 
and had left almost immediately? 

“Mrs. Winter.” 

Falaise, left alone, trembled, and walked over 
to the writing-table, where lay Mr. Winter’s 
glove, and beside it the cheque, and on the cheque 
an open envelope containing a letter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


““Un Chévalier nien doutez pas, 
Doit férir haut, et parler bas.” 

“Marie, will you go down stairs, and ask 
Thomas to tell Mr. Winter that my head aches, 
and I do not require any luncheon? Also, that 
I am not to be disturbed. I will ring if I want 
anything.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Marie darkened the room, helped her mistress 
out of her gown, brought a white wrap, marveling 
at the trembling of the limbs it covered, then, 
having heaped the sofa with pillows and placed 
eau de Cologne on a little table close by, softly 
withdrew. 

Livy sprang up, and locked the door after her, 
then the one leading to her husband’s dressing- 
room, and stood listening for the knock that, al- 
most immediately came. 

“Olivia,” said her husband, but she made no 
answer. 

He called her name again, asking to be let in, 
but at last he went away, and she blessed the 
good breeding that had never allowed him to in- 
trude on her privacy, unless very sure of a wel- 
come, and she had shown a like delicacy in her 
attitude toward him. 

It had seemed a long minute of waiting to 
Percy before he went down to the dining-room, 
disturbed in mind at this new development that 
followed on a most harassing and annoying 


morning. Could it be that Olivia had heard 
anything? from some _ good-natured 
friend? or had that boy, Jack, who loved 


her, and hated him, blurted it out? 

After making a pretence at luncheon, he went 
into the library, where he had left her writing 
notes when he went out that morning. Close to 
her chair, a crumpled envelope lay on the ground, 
and mechanically he picked it up, and saw it 
was. addressed to his wife, and had “Private” 
written in one corner. The writing, obviously 
feigned, slanted backward, but struck him as 
familiar. where: had he seen it before? 

He remembered now, it was that of a 
valet lately dismissed from his house for flagrant 
dishonesty, who had been with him some years 

he had refused the scamp a character, 
and this was evidently his dastardly revenge— 
an anonymous letter. 

He sighed. How impossible it is to get away 
from our ill-doing, or to confine its effects to our 
own selves he must wait till she opened 
the door of her own accord poor Livy! 
but yesterday so happy in all her gay possessions 

and, better than that, she loved him more 
than all the gewgaws he had given her 
he had heard her say so when he entered be- 
hind the screen, and he had gone away lest she 
suspected him of eavesdropping it had 
been the happiest moment of his life 
and to-day, to-day he went toward the 
grand staircase, the servants were all below- 
stairs at dinner, only two aching hearts above— 
hers and his. . . . 

Suddenly he saw her descending toward him, 
saw her before she saw him, a figure strange and 
unfamiliar to that house, for she wore the gown 
in which he had seen her first, a flowered muslin, 


It 


of which the roses had faded to pink with much 
washing, and on her head was the simplest straw 
hat to be found in her wardrobe. There was no 
rings on her hands, save a wedding one—gloves 
had not been thought of in her haste. As she 
set her foot on the last shallow stair, he stepped 
out from behind a statue, and faced her. 

“Livy,” he said, “where are you going?” 

She swerved away from him as if he had been 
pitch, and said—— 

“That is my business.” 

“No, it is mine.” 

She was so tall that she almost stood level with 
him, and so beautiful that it seemed to him he 
had never really seen her before, so amazing 
were the blue of her eyes, the white of her skin, 
and the sable wings of her splendid hair. 

“I am going to my father,” she said, and the 
look in her eyes hurt him. “There are worse 
things in life than to be poor and shabby. I only 
take away from your house the one fetter that I 
would gladly break if it would give me back my 
freedom; yours you never lost.” 

“You shall go if you will,” he said, gravely, 
“but first you will hear what I have to say,” and 
he made a motion of his hand toward the library. 

“What can you tell me!” she said, and her 
voice was like a moan. “I know—I know. And 
Jack knew too; everybody knew but me. But he 
wouldn’t tell me; real love never harms what it 
loves, but I see now why he hated you.” 

Her husband led her by a fold of her dress 
into the library and shut the door. 

“What was in that letter?” he said, and she 
grew calmer; his agony of mind was so visible in 
voice and eye. 

She told him, word for word—few words— 
coarse words—burnt in for all time on her mind. 

“And you believed it?” he said; “you would 
not give me the benefit of a doubt?” 

“T think the horror, the shock of it, drove me 
mad I went straight off to her 
and her boudoir was empty, but in it were your 
glove, and your cheque then I knew it 
was all true. Oh! we might have been so happy 

people talk about the waste of this and 
that—it’ s the waste of love that sickens one. Sure- 
ly it is as bad to be a monopolist in love, as the 
man who sweeps thousands of struggling men 
and women workers into his net, and sweats 
them all! Many a man keeps baskets full of love 
beside him, full in his starving wife’s sight, and 
parts with it piece by piece—to other women. I 
have seen it in the country it was my 
poor mother’s lot but I never thought 
it would be mine! ‘She doesn’t please me.’ says 
the man—‘therefore let her go!’ The marriage 
service is a page to be laughed over—and thrown 
aside”—and Livy laughed wildly. 

“Listen,” said Winter, “ I was Mrs. Conroy’s 
lover, or banker—which you please—before my 
marriage. I have been her banker, but not her 
lover, since. I did not wish you to know the 
story—and this morning I bribed her with money 
to pay her gambling debts, that you never might 
know it.’” 

“Then you ought to have married her—not 
me. Oh! I know there are unprincipled men in 
the world, but I didn’t think nice men did these 
things—men like you.” 

“But you believe me, Livy?” 

“T don’t know I said to Jack yester- 
day that life was lovely but now it’s 

broken.” 

She turned away, and the look in her eyes 
rived his heart. It is a horrible responsibility 
to take away a happy, trusting child, and leave 
a seared, enlightened woman in its place. “It’s 
the waste,” she went on sadly, “love costs nothing 
—and it’s the most beautiful thing in life——” 

(Concluded on page 19.) 
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ATTRACTIVE SILK WAISTS. 


(Described on page 38.) 
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¢ MY LADY’S HAT AND 

bi ITS TILT. 
EL 


OSES, immense in size, are a distinctive 
feature of millinery. Incongruous as 
they may seem for Winter garb they 
are none the less in evidence, and 
beautifully tinted velvet leaves are 

also used. Impeyan birds and feathers are 
employed for entire hats, the iridescent col- 
oring being especially attractive, and when 
the head of the bird is used no other trim- 
ming is required, except, possibly, a rosette 
of velvet. 

Toques of sable are very smart, provided 
they harmonize with the costume, and the 
combinations of fur, velvet and lace are 
very pretty. Toques vary in shape, but the 
tendency is toward a broad, round and 
rather flat shape. A particularly favored 
one is quite flat in front and raised at the 
back, turning up a little at both sides. A 
pretty model of this kind is made of pale 
gray panne, the edge trimmed with chin- 
chilla, widening toward the back where a 
long buckle is the finish. 

A three-cornered shape is quite a favorite. 
It turns back from the face at each side, 
and is trimmed with a large bow and buckle 
directly in front, or with two large pom- 
pons at one side. Made of black velvet 
with the brim composed entirely of folds, 
it is extremely stylish with the pompons 
and a large black velvet bow at the back. 
The Empire turban made of fur is another 
popular hat, reaching well over the face. 
The brim is quite full, and lace or moussel- 
ine embroidered with gold is draped partly 
over it, falling in soft ends at the back, 
where it is caught up with a large buckle 
and a velvet bow. 

Whatever the style of hat, the outline is 
broad and low, the material soft and pliable 
—and another thing which is generally no- 
ticeable is that the hat either turns up di- 
rectly at the back or decidedly down over 
the hair. Long, showy buckles and quanti- 
ties of embroidery are very conspicuous 
among the hat trimmings, and there seem 
to be quite as many brims faced with chif- 
fon folds and made entirely of chiffon, and 
quite as many airy decorations of tulle as 
in the early Summer. 

Certainly, the hats are growing more 
elaborate all the time as regards the rich- 
ness of materials. Fussy hats which show 
too much variety in the kinds of trimming 
are entirely out of date. The whole style 
of the hat depends on the grace of its out- 
line and the particular arrangement of the 
soft materials of which it is made. 

This is especially true of the fur hats, 
which, invariably, if they are up to date, 
are made with just one other fabric, which 
may be cloth, velvet or lace. Irish lace 
and sable form the most beautiful of all 
the fur hats, and as the lace is so becoming 
to the face, it is often used for the brim 
with a sable or mink crown. This kind of 
hat is very large and broad, something be- 
tween a Spanish toque and a picture hat. 

Fur toques are worn to a great extent. 
One of the prettiest is made of chinchilla 
with a fur crown and brim, which is some- 
thing of the Marquise shape, and pale blue 
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panné is carelessly twisted around the low crown, 
fastening over on the brim where it dents in at 
the sides, with a handsome rhinestone buckle. 

Cloth and velvet are combined to form the sim- 
ple hat which is so stylish, but, as is the case in 
so many other things in dress, it is only the ex- 
pert milliner who can make a success of this 
kind of simplicity. 

In the evening all white hats are the thing, and 





picture'hats are here again with all the glory of 
nodding plumes. 

So many lovely faces have been perpetuated in 
art, under this kind of hat that they never do quite 
go out of fashion. They are prettier and daintier 
now than ever before, because of the delicate ma- 
terials used. 

Ostrich feathers abound on the evening hats, 
both in long plumes and shorter lengths, and they 
match the hat in whatever color it may be. 

Very dainty are some of the white hats of 
lace and chiffon trimmed with flowers, and 
the hat with lace falling a bit over the brim 
is one fancy for the woman to whom it is 
becoming. One pretty example of this has 
a graceful flat bunch of green velvet leaves, 
with no blossoms at all. 

Other hats have encircling wreaths of 
flowers. A pretty youthful hat in white is 
made of Irish lace stretched on delicate 
wires to form a wide brim, edged with a 
line of blue velvet, which with lace forms 
the crown. A large bow of white satin rib- 
bon lined with blue is the only trimming. 

Of the illustrations on this page Fig. A 
shows a low, flat toque of sable, with crown 
of Irish lace over satin, and as garniture a 
full spray of pale pink roses with a few 
leaves. Fig. B is of cream guipure over 
cream satin, the brim faced with pale blue 
panne, and trimmed with two sable tails 
and heads, fastened with a fancy buckle. 
Fig. C is made of folds of black and white 
panne velvet, trimmed with a rosette of the 
same, and a handsome ostrich plume. The 
final illustration—D—shows a Marquise 
shape of shirred white chiffon, the brim 
faced with pale blue and bands of ermine. 
A large plume completes the garniture. 


F SF SF 


FANCY MUFFS AND BOAS. 

Boas and fancy muffs are more popular 
than ever before. The vogue of these be- 
coming dress accessories is due to the fact 
that they can be made of almost any kind 
of material, so long as it is fluffy. They lend 
an air of elegance and distinction to every 
toilette. Some very pretty ones are evolved 
of Louisine silk. One of pink in two shades 
was edged with narrow bands of black os- 
trich galoon. The silk is laid in plaits, very 
full, and forms a short cape and standing 
ruff. Long ends edged with ostrich bands 
fasten the ruff and fall below the knee. 

Beautiful fancy muffs of heavy, cream 
lace, edged with fur, are an exquisite addi- 
tion to an evening toilette, especially when 
they correspond with a picture hat. 

A novelty is a long scarf of brown velvet, 
which was tucked its entire length to within 
three inches of its outer edges. These 
transverse tucks were about an inch in 
width. The lining or facing was of crepe 
de Chine, plaited very full. A handsome 
muff to match was made of brown velvet 
and lined with crépe. 

A large fancy muff of light-blue panné 
velvet decorated with large soft bows of 
black velvet could be used with a hand- 
some black toilette. Very full boas of 
plaited Malines net, both in black and 
white, are liked for evening wear. Wide, 
long scarfs of velvet, about a quarter of 
a yard in width and three yards long, are 
lined with white satin and decorated with 
flowers. 

Everyone recognizes the dressy effect that 
is given even the plainest toilette by the 
addition of a fluffy chiffon boa, and their 
popularity is therefore easily understood. 
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PRETTY EVENING WAISTS. 


(Described on page 38.) 
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CHIC BALL ATTIRE. 


(Described on page 38.) 
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ATTRACTIVE STREET GOWNS. 








(Described on page 38.) 
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Augusta Cottlow. Esther Palliser. 


Lillian Bond, Mary Howe. Helen Redmond 
i Jean Gerardy. Estelle Liebling. Jos Hoffmann, 
Elba Kenny. Mme. H. DeMoss. Virginia Earle. 
Fritz Kreisler. Gertrude Stein. 


FAVORITES OF THE STAGE. 
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HANDSOME STREET GOWNS. 


(Described on page 38.) 
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THE YOUNG WIFE. 
(Continued from page 11.) 

“But I did love you, Livy,” he cried, “I do. 

am not a young man—I know my own mind. 
| never asked, I have never wanted any woman 
n the world for my wife but you. When I 
saw you—so simple, so brave, so sincere—making 
he best of everything—uttering no complaint— 
not one word of malice—of envy for more for- 
tunate women—O! had I known that such a 
child was growing up in the country to make 
my life’s happiness, I would have behaved differ- 
ently.” 

“But, twenty thousand dollars!” she exclaimed. 
“Father and I lived all the year round on twelve 
hundred a year! And often I have been ashamed 
of my extravagance here!” 

“You! you, poor little soul—nearly all you 
bought, you gave to others—while her mad 
folly——” 

“O!” cried Livy, “I didn’t know there was a 
woman in the world worth twenty thousand 
dollars !” 

“Tf I had a million, I would put it down gladly 
for you,” said Percy. “If I lost one’—he took 
her hand, and kissed it—“I know, from your own 
lips, that you would love me just the same!” 

“When id you hear me say that?” 

“Yesterday—I came in when you were talking 
to Patterson, and went out again—behind the 
screen.” 

The girl trembled violently, and he drew her 
into his arms, and held her there. 

“Tt’s the easiest thing in the world to go be- 
yond one’s self—it’s the coming back that is 
such awful agony,” she whispered. 

A knock came at the door, and Percy put her 
in a deep arm-chair out of sight before he said, 
“Come in.” 

When the man had gone, he broke the seal of 
the envelope, and over the top of the enclosure 
showed the cheque he had given to Falaise. 


“DEAR PERCY’ (ran the missive)—‘I return the cheque. 
Women are accorded the delightful privilege of bankruptcy 
nowadays, and I shall fully avail myself of it, marry Tony, 
and live abroad. Pray explain tothe New Lady Teazle that 
a banker and a lover are two very different persons—and 
in your person never really amalgamated before vour mar- 
riage ; and that you have never. for one moment, been any- 
thing but my banker simce. Wishing you both great luck 
on your little trip round the world, I am, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“FALAISE CONROY.’ 


When Livy had read it, she sighed, then smiled, 
and put her arms round her husband’s neck, and 
kissed him. 

“Oh, these great ladies!” she said, then went 
up stairs to change her frock. 


ss S 
INCIDENTS SEEN ON THE WAY. 


The car was quickly speeding on its way down 
town, but stopped long enough at one of the trans- 
fer streets for its occupants to witness a very 
pretty little scene of love and affection. The 
time was early morning, and crowds of little tots 
were on their way to school. Standing at the 
corner, waiting for the cross-town car, were a 
rather poorly dressed woman and three little girls. 
None of them were very pretty or sweet to look 
at in the way of perfect features; in fact, what 
little beauty they possessed was almost obliterated 
by the traces of poverty. They were thin, almost 
to the point of emaciation. 

Each little girl carried a bundle of school books 
and was trembling and shivering with cold. The 
three children clustered around the woman, and 
looked up at her with eyes full of trust and con- 
fidence, while the love and affection that shone 
in each face might have formed a theme for a 
poet. 

The car for which the woman was waiting came 
in sight, and she suddenly stooped to kiss her 
children, first the smallest one, who returned the 
kiss lingeringly and tenderly, then the next one; 
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and, finally, the oldest, who was, perhaps, about 
ten years, saying a few words, evidently of ad- 
monishment, to each one. With every sign of 
sadness the little ones turned away, but at every 
few steps each little head looked around, and a 
small hand was waved at the mother from whom 
they were to be absent for many long hours. Fi- 
nally, the mother entered the car and, on the plat- 
form, she once again turned to take a last glimpse 
at her darlings, who were standing, three in a 
row, looking’ at her, still with that expression of 
trustful love, which was very beautiful to see. 
The hearts of all who witnessed this little scene 
grew warmer, and the writer, accidentally turn- 
ing her head, saw sitting opposite her a woman 
clad in mourning and wrapped in costly furs, 
down whose face the tears were slowly coursing. 
Was it because the beautiful dignity of mother- 
hood had been denied her, or was it because she 
was grieving for some lost treasure with soft, 
childish, clinging lips and arms? Who knows? 
*x* * * 

An alarming habit that seems to be growing 
and is bound to affect the digestive functions of 
future generations if it is catered to as at present 
is the food sample luncheon that is indulged in 
by women-shoppers, to an extent which proves 
that it can almost be called a vice. 

At many of the department stores boasting of 
groceries in their basements or attics, purveyors 
of almost every variety of food, especially the 
tinned and bottled sorts, appeal to customers by 
means of samples. A good-looking and talkative 
girl presides over a table upon which the article 
to be advertised is attractively disposed on little 
china plates, with sometimes a napkin and silver- 
ware as an accompaniment. Oftentimes there is 
a boiling kettle for the brewing of tea, or a grid- 
dle upon which cakes are being baked to advertise 
some brand of flour. 

The ostrich-like woman-shopper proceeds, sys- 
tematically, from booth to booth, smilingly ac- 
cepting and frequently requesting the food sam- 
ple, and she stands and disposes of it, discussing 
it merits and demerits with the girl in charge. 
Nothing seems to daunt the appetite of the food 
sample fiend, who pursues her sketchy luncheon 
to the bitter end. 

One of these copper-lined women was observed 
and followed the other afternoon by an earnest 
student of human nature. The woman began 
seriously enough with some potted ham on a sprig 
of lettuce, and then passed on to a booth where 
cups of orange juice were being ladled out. She 
partook of one of these and then ventured on a 
portion of lobster on more lettuce with a prepared 
mayonnaise dressing. Continuing, she had some 
rose-colored jelly, and then disposed of smoked 
beef and Saratoga chips, after which she had a 
cup of tea. She asked for a slice of pink and 
white cake, which she ate, and then wandered into 
a grove of pickle bottles, where she had chow- 
chow and spiced cucumbers, rushing from this to 
a colored blanc-mange and two griddle cakes with 
a new sort of maple syrup. 

She was now thoroughly warmed up to the 
sport, and had a soda cracker with some jam 
spread on top, and then tripped over to a counter 
where a cooked cereal was being handed around. 
Ice cream, made in a new-fangled freezer, was 
the next course, but she seemed by this time to be 
in a state of exaltation that did not question what 
the food was, so long as it was a sample. Really, 
human nature is a complicated thing, take it in 
whatever light you will, but, especially so in the 
“woman sampler.” 

cs S 
THE TODD CORSET. 


The celebrated Todd corsets are made from new 
designs, embodying the latest and most correct 
style of the French bias-cut corset. Since their 
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introduction they have attained an enviable repu- 
tation, and in fit, form and material are unsur- 
passed. The materials of which they are made 
are the best obtainable. Each corset is made 
strictly to order, and no finished corsets are car- 
ried in stock and cannot be bought except from 
one of their lady agents or at the factory fitting 
rooms, or at the branches in New York and Hart- 
ford, Conn. Their new model, straight front, low 
bust corset is very popular with well-gowned 
women. 

The corsets are made in all grades. They are 
cheaper than many well-known ready-made cor- 
sets. 

One of their distinctive features is that of be- 
ing boned with aluminum. 


es Fs 
THE NEW GAME OF FLINCH. 


The new game of flinch, which was originated 
by A. J. Patterson, is a clever adaptation of fan- 
tan, and is most amusing and bright in rules and 
moves. Its popularity after only a short trial has 
been marked. Many flinch parties are given, and 
flinch clubs have been formed at which the sole 
entertainment is this game. 

Flinch is played with a pack of 150 cards. 


es s SF 


INTEREST IN AN INTERESTING FUNC- 
TION. 


“Mamma, when you sneeze a sneeze where 
does it go to?” 

“It goes into the air, I suppose, dear.” 

“And when s mething scares it away and you 
don’t sneeze it where does it go?” 

“T don’t know, child. Don’t bother me.” 

“Does it go back to where it came from, mam- 
ma?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. 

“Then you’ve got 
haven’t you?” 

“Likely as not.” 

“If you was to sneeze all the sneezes you had 
on hand would you ever sneeze any more, or 
would there be new sneezes to——” 

“Willie, I wish you would let me alone.” 

“What keeps the sneeze from comin’ out when 
it starts?” 

“How do I know?” 

“Why is it, mamma, that some people say 
‘k-choo’ when they sneeze and some say 
‘k-chee’?” 

“Willie, if you don’t——” 

“Johnny Dickon says if I'll give him five cents 
he’ll sneeze through his ears. Can he do it, mam- 
ma?” 

“No, of course not, dear.” 

“How do you know he can’t?” 

“Because—Willie, if you don’t stop bothering 
me I shall certainly 

‘Mamma, what is a sneeze?” 


Whack! Whack! 
s+ Ss SF 


THE MAIN THING. 

Woman—I’ve been assigned to discuss “Ideals” 
at the next meeting of the Mothers’. Club. 

Other Woman—Have you thought what you 
are going to wear? 

Woman—Oh, yes, and in a general way what 
I am going to say. 

Ss SF SF 


OUR BABY. 


Little four-year-old Mabel, coming into the 
room one day and finding the baby with one end 
of a doorkey in his mouth, exclaimed: “Baby, 
take that key right out of your mouth or the 
first thing you know you will have the lockjaw!” 


Run out and play.” 
to sneeze it some time, 
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TAFFETA DRESS SKIRTS. 


(Described on page 38.) 
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STHER PALLISER, the Ameri- 
can soprano who has recently 
eturned to this country, has passed 
her career almost entirely in Europe. 
She studied there and made her first 
ippearance in comic opera, and sub- 
sequently in grand opera, but she 
gave up both to devote hersclf to con- 
cert and oratorio, which is so beloved 
in England, and in which she is one 
of the most popular singers. Miss 
Palliser is just in the prime of her 
career, and she appreciates the popu- 
larity that is accorded her in England 
as a favorite soprano. 


*x* * * 


ARY HOWE will make her re- 
appearance on the concert stage 

in this country on Tuesday evening, 
January 14, after a six years’ absence 


abroad. 
* * * 


5 Caan METCALFE recently gave 

a song recital in Mendelsohn 
Hall, and a large and fashionable au- 
dience not only gave evidence of her 
popularity, but gave her most ample 
proofs of approval. An _ extensive 
and varied repertoire, in which she 
was heard to the best advantage, 
gave her hearers a very pleasant 


afternoon. 
* * 


| ha the many who have spent en- 

joyable hours in the Cherry Blos- 
som Grove, the announcement that 
this delightful place has been changed 
to a Winter Garden will be welcome 
news indeed. It is practically a new 
place of amusement and will prove 
a strong drawing-card for the New 
York Theatre. It was recently 
opened with a musical comedy by Mr. 
Sydney Rosenfeld, entitled “The 
Supper Club.” The company includes 
many names of well-known favorites, 
such as Miss Virginia Earle, Mr. 
Thos. Q. Seabrooke, Miss Toby 
Claude, Miss Ada Lewis, Miss Josie 
Sadler, etc. Miss Lillian Bond and 
Miss Elba Kenny also appear in the 
“Supper Club.” 


* * * 


ENDELSOHN HALL is a fa- 
vorite as far as recitals are con- 
cerned. Miss Augusta Cottlow will 
give a piano recital there on Jan- 
uary 9. 
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: STAGE HAPPENINGS. 
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Qn the 8th of January Miss Estelle 
Liebling will give a song recital at 
the same hall,assisted by James Lieb- 
ling, ’cello, and Max Liebling, piano. 


st SF S 
JOSEF HOFMANN’S FAD. 


Few are the pianists who give any 
of their time to an occupation other 
than the continual study of reper- 
toire and constant practice on their 
instrument. Many of these who are 
now famous have said that to achieve 
success in this branch of the beauti- 
ful art, one must practice from ten 
to fifteen hours a day, and many have 
said that they practice longer. Not 
so with that genius, Josef Hofmann, 
who startled the music world some 
fourteen years ago with his marvelous 
playing and was then considered a 
wonder child or prodigy, and who, 
ten years later, when he was again 
heard here, more than fulfilled the 
promises of his childhood days. Hof- 
mann is now twenty-four years of 
age. Since he was five years old, he 
has possessed a tool chest, of which 
he has made good use. When he 
went on concert tours, because of his 
small size, he was unable to reach 
the pedals of the piano when sitting 
on the stool and thus was unable to 
appear very often. After one of these 
tours, he invented an attachment 
which could be placed upon the pedals 
and which he could regulate to the 
height needed by him. At the age of 
fourteen, he invented a dummy key- 
board, which he uses when traveling, 
so that his fingers will not become 
stiff. One of his most ambitious at- 
tempts as an inventor was when he 
invented a motor bicycle, which in 
its trial was very successful; so much 
so, that several wealthy friends of his 
in this city desired to put his inven- 
tion on the market. It was on this 
machine that Hofmann came very 
near breaking his neck, while riding 
through Central Park. four years ago, 
when a cylinder attached to the front 
wheel become detached, causing the 
sudden stoppage of the bicycle, and 
the diving of Hofmann over the 
handle bars, and he being laid up in 
his hotel for a time with a dislocated 
shoulder. Then the fad for the auto- 
mobile and young Hofmann imme- 
diately went to work upon several 


ideas of his own regarding a motor. 
Young Hofmann has already patented 
his motor in Germany, France and 
England, and recently applied for its 
patent in this country. Hofmann has 
covered more than thirty miles an 
hour, and says that when it is in 
charge of a competent chauffeur one 
can easily ride fifty miles. 


at SF Ss 
THE POPULARITY OF VIYELLA, 


One of the main reasons for the 
popularity of Viyella lies undoubted- 
ly in the fact that it is an almost per- 
fect material for children’s garments 
of all kinds, from dresses to under 
garments, so much more so because 
it comes in different weights, the 
lighter quality suitable for under gar- 
ment, and the heavier quality for 
dresses. The material, which is guar- 
anteed unshrinkable by the manufac- 
turers, Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd., 
Great Britain, can be obtained at all 
leading dry goods stores. 

Another point in its favor is its 
soft and lustrous appearance and its 
close. compact weave. The manu- 
facturers claim that this peculiar 
luster will not disappear even after 
the most frequent launderings. The 
colorings and tints in which it can 
be procured cover a wide range and 
include both staple and art effects. 

The stamp “Viyella” is placed upon 
every five yards of each piece. 
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THE VOGUE OF THE WALKING 
SKIRT. 

The golf skirt that has been evolved 
from its first form as a bicycle skirt, 
which reached a point below the knee 
to a sensible ankle-length walking 
skirt that sweeps clear of the pave- 
ment, is the model that will be made 
up generally by tailors this season. 
There will be few tailor skirts made 
with trains and it is to be hoped that 
we will have an ending of the present 
fashion of clutching the skirt in an 
ungraceful bunch to keep it away 
from the pavement. 

The ankle-length skirts have been 
seen on the hotel piazzas all Sum- 
mer long in cloth and especially in 
white piqué, which has been popular 
for morning wear, and the hearts of 
dress reformers have been made glad 
by the hold which the new and sensi- 
ble fashion has taken upon women. 
Skirt braids and their renewal have 
always been two of the greatest bug- 
bears in the life of the girl bachelor, 
whose vocation or profession left her 
no time to attend to these most neces- 


sary details of her wardrobe. She 
was obliged to employ a seamstress 
for the purpose of renovating her 
skirts and the removal of an old braid 
usually betrayed the presence of an 
accumulation of dust that was ex- 
tremely distasteful to a woman, who 
had perhaps faithfully brushed her 
skirt after each wearing. 

The ankle-length skirt does away 
with this unhealthful and uncleanly 
necessity. Many of the skirts are 
unlined, and as they fall clear of the 
pavement no braid or protector is re- 
quired. The unlined skirt for all pur- 
poses is more desirable than the old 
fashion of the heavy stiffened skirt. 
Silk linings have gone out largely, 
owing to their perishable nature, and 
materials with a silk or satin finish 
are preferred as a rule. With a silk- 
lined skirt worn over a silk petticoat 
the woman without a maid was usual- 
ly under the necessity of patching or 
mending up after each wearing. The 
stiff taffetas so long worn as linings 
broke and tore so easily that they 
have outlived their vogue. 


se Ss 
THE MILITARY STOCK. 


The array of stocks and neckwear 
of all kinds is bewildering indeed, 
and especially so to any one looking 
for novelties. From the plain tai- 
lor model to the dressy little confec- 
tion of lace and chiffon variations 
present themselves. 

The military stock is very much 
liked for the flannel waist. It is a 
plain white silk stock partly covered 
by another one of some color. This 
reaches to within an inch of the top 
and opens in front fully three inches, 
where it is laced across with gold 
cord through three eyelets embroid- 
ered a little way from the edge. 

This outer collar is sometimes 
made of velvet and trimmed in a 
trefoil design with gold braid, or in 
a Grecian border. It is sometimes 
made to meet at the lower edge, with 
a fancy clasp and cut away at the 
top, in which case there is no lacing. 

Again the outer band slopes down 
to an inch width from each side of 
the neck, and sometimes it is merely 
a band tied in a small bow or passed 
through a gold buckle with one end 
looped around and falling below a 
few inches. 

For wash stocks to wear with flan- 
nel waists the embroidered linen ones 
are very highly recommended. They 
are made in colors and white as well. 
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ITH every season it seems as 
if the climax in pretty un- 
derwear has been reached 
until the succeeding season 
proves to us how errone- 

ous was this impression. Formerly 
underwear was but a secondary con- 
sideration, while now it is one of the 
departments in dress most attractive 
to women. 

Elegant and fashionable lingerie 
has blossomed out wonderfully in 
daintiness and superiority of work- 
manship, showing fully three-fourths 
as much handiwork as formerly. The 
petticoats are dreams of loveliness, 
with plaits, frills and lace, and the 
really swell woman has corsets of 
silk to match each skirt. 





The distinguishing mark about un- 
derwear in general is that there must 
be no wrinkles, no superfluous mate- 
rial anywhere. The preference for 
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tights has grown 
out of this desire 
for a_ sheath-like 
fit around the 
hips, and the lat- 
est novelty is a 









kind of divided 
skirt, very full, 
which is attached 


just above the knee and may be worn 
in conjunction with tights. 

Not every woman in the world can 
afford either a great amount or a 
richly decorated supply of lingerie, 
but poor and busy indeed she must 
be not to be able to have it dainty, 
well made and at all times scrupu- 
lously immaculate. 

Years ago to have “a dozen of each 
in pure linen” was the boast and 
pride of our mothers, but nowadays 
this theory does not seem to work 
chiefly as far as the linen is con- 
cerned, because we like sheer mate- 
rials, in fact, the sheerer the better. 
Batiste is very much liked, perhaps 
because it is so soft, yet so smooth 
as not only to render laundering easy 
but it keeps its freshness well. India 
linen, Irish lawn, thin cambric, India 
or China silks are also materials of 
which the fashionable lingerie is de- 
veloped. 

When it comes to a matter of trim- 
ming one may well pause, for there 
is such a diversity of designs, and 
each admitting of such a wide range, 
that a choice becomes instead a de- 
sire for all and every kind. 

Lace seems to rank equally with 
embroidery, although lace will tear 
much more easily in laundering, but 
as to becomingness there is certainly 
no doubt that it sets off the fairness 
of the skin better than any other 
finish. 

Hand-embroidered French under- 
wear, while very beautiful and quite 
expensive, does not seem to have 
much preference if the underwear 
counters of our large department 
stores may be taken as an example. 
It is certainly elegant, rich and taste- 
ful in effect, much more easily done 
up and lasts at least three times as 
long as that decorated with ripples 
and frills of delicate lace, yet it is 
not so becoming, save for fine, full 
figures, and while it may reveal posi- 
tive beauty it does little to enhance 
doubtfui charms. However, this dif- 
ficulty can be overcome by setting a 
frill of lace under the embroidered 


edge. 
Many more women are making 
their underwear, than formerly. 


There is a charm and fascination in 










devising new designs, and 
there is also economy in _ it. 
Articles which cannot be 
bought for five dollars can be 
made for two and a half and 
even less, if one picks up bargains in 
materials. But this, of course, makes 
no allowance for time, and delicate 
underwear is like friendship, not a 
plant of hasty growth. It requires 
patience, a familiarity with neat sew- 
ing, and, above all, a faculty for join- 
ing edges, turning corners and gen- 
eral finishing. There must be no raw 
seams, no knotty spots, but all per- 
fect, the wrong side, if not so attrac- 
tive as the right, must be quite as 
interesting from the neatness and 
deftness of the stitching. 

Some very pretty designs for gowns 
are among the illustrations. An- 
other gown, which was also rather 
attractive, had the yoke cut in a 
point in back and front. This is com- 
posed entirely of Valenciennes inser- 
tion and puffs of batiste, of which the 
gown was made. A unique idea was 
visible in the sleeve, which was fin- 
ished with a cuff in the same design. 

Many women will never give up 
the time-honored chemise, and very 
dainty are those made of sheer India 





mull. One example seen combined 
comfort, grace, simplicity and real 
beauty. It was of Irish lawn, hand- 
embroidered, with cut out squares 
and bottonholing through which rib- 
bon was run. This latter holds the 
garment in place and does away with 
gathering it into a band. When the 
chemise is to be laundered the rib- 
bon is slipped out and it is perfectly 
flat, a necessity for the perfect cleans- 
ing and ironing of hand-embroidery. 
Chemises for evening wear have no 
sleeves at all, and simply tie on the 
shoulder with ribbons. Something 
novel and odd is a trimming of 
tucked medallions or diamonds of 
pale-blue mull set in with lace around 
the neck. 

A very pretty petticoat can be 
made with imitation Valenciennes 
insertion joining narrow bands of 
nainsook forming a deep circular 
flounce which flares well at the hem 
where it is finished with a frill of 
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lace two inches in width. Two lace- 
edged ruffles of nainsook four inches 
wide are set in the skirt underneath 
the wide flounce, so it is made in 
reality like a dress skirt except that 
it has no linine. 





Another pretty flounce is made 
straight tucked in clusters all around 
and a band of lace insertion is set 
vertically between the clusters. ‘The 
edge is finished with a lace frill. 

As far as the night gowns are con- 
cerned they are beautiful in the full- 
est meaning of the word, as our 
illustrations show. High-necked 
gowns are made with round yokes 
principally, either of allover em- 
broidery or of bands of embroidery 
and lace insertion finished with a 
lace frill or a shaped ruffle edged 
with lace. For next Summer’s wear 
gowns are mostly  low-necked, 
trimmed with large cape-like collars 
or with fichu collar and either elbow 
or wide flowing sleeves. The Empire 
cut is very much liked, also those 
gowns with raglan sleeves that widen 
very much toward the wrist. Both 
styles are made with low necks, 
mostly round, and are trimmed with 
lace and ribbons. 

The short, round corset cover is 
still the most preferred. It is cut 
out either round or square at the 
neck and nas no fulness below the 
waistline where it ties with ribbon or 
a linen tape. Very exquisite are the 
ones made entirely of lace and em- 
broidery insertion, joined with rib- 
bon-run beading, the ribbon forming 
little bows along the upper edge. 
Some of the newer ones are cut cir- 
cular, without any seams whatever, 
but are not advisable, as they are apt 
to lose their shape in ironing unless 
particularly careful attention is paid 
to the straight of the thread. Neither 





is it advisable for the amateur seam- 
stress to undertake the making of 
this particular style of corset cover 
because success is not ant to attend 
such efforts. 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME. 
By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 


I The function of music is to cadence the 
soul. Home, nature, religion and love are the 
great song;cycles of childhood.’’—GoETHE. 
HE Spartans, who were a hard- 
headed and practical people, 
having no notion of art for 
art’s sake, made much of 
choir singing in the educa- 
tion of their children, teaching it not 
for its value in an esthetic sense, but 
because it served as a kind of drill 
in concerted action, and as a prep- 
aration for the thundering forth of 
those splendid war-songs that flamed 
heaven-high the courage of their 
soldiers. 

It would be obvious that any train- 
ing, musical or military, which gave 
the power of doing things together 
must necessarily be useful in culti- 
vating certain virtues, such as obedi- 
ence, promptitude and accuracy, and 
the value of music in awakening emo- 
tion has been so thoroughly recog- 
nized that in all ages and with all 
peoples it has accompanied religious 
worship. The Spartans believed in 
these two values of the art and 
backed up their faith by works, but 
as they were profoundly uninterest- 
ed in all things save their own spe- 
cialties it is unlikely that they noted 
or cared whether the practice of 
music had any other effect upon the 
youth of their land. But fortunately 
there is no art which does not im- 
prove, strengthen, elevate its votary 
in many different ways and music is 
no exception to the rule. 

Some of these other matters, which 
he does not directly mention, are no 
doubt the improvement which sing- 
ing makes in the bearing of the child, 
his grace of manner and courtesy and 
in his delicacy and tenderness of feel- 
ing. 

The value of music as an educa- 
tional force is more widely recog- 
nized to-day than it has ever been 
before, and one of the best musicians 
in England attributes the change in 
this respect to the genius of Fried- 
rich Froebel. 

Believing as the great teacher did 
that the plays of the infant are prep- 
arations for the experiences of ma- 
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turity he 
would have 
the mother 
sing to her child from 
the beginning, while he 
is yet, or seems to be, 
unconscious, and as he grows 
older continue the practice un- 
til he can join his voice to hers. 
One of the most interesting» games 
he outlines in the “Mother Play” is 
“The Finger Piano.” The fingers of 
the mother’s left hand and iater on 
the child’s, are held horizontally to 
represent the ivory keys, and are 
slightly bent at the middle joint to 
give a certain elasticity. The right 
hand then plays upon them, press- 
ing them down in turn and the 
melodies, simple combinations of the 
five notes, are accompanied with 
equally simple words: 
“Listen, baby dear, 
The lovely music hear; 
Little fingers downward go— 
Hark! .the answer sweet and low: 
La-la-la, etc.” 

Froebel-adds in the motto for the 
mother, as an explanation of the 
child’s joy in the game: 

“For a something in his heart 

Answers to your simple art; 

And like silent bells set ringing, 

Makes the little song you’re singing 
Seem of him a part.” 


This is the great educator’s in- 
variable desire, to trace the connec- 
tion between outward manifestation 
and inward feeling and he would 
have all music an expression of the 
harmony within the soul. 

There can be no question that the 
baby’s ear can be trained from the 
beginning by listening to the mother’s 
song and this cultivation, as indi- 
cated in the words of “The Finger 
Piano,” may be extended by hearken- 
ing to the sounds of the outside 
world. The mother has this idea un- 
consciously in mind when she bids 
the child listen to the duck or the 
dog or the bird, and asks him what 
each one says; when she calls his 
attention to the puff of engines, the 
churning of paddle-wheels and the 
throb of machinery. If she would 
extend these listening exercises to all 
the sounds about the child, leading 
him, as a daily play, to tell her how 
many different noises he can hear 
around him and what they are, she 
would be giving him that “concrete 
tone experience which should precede 
general musical training.” As a 
writer on kindergarten music has 
lately said: “The child to whom ev- 
erything ‘sings,’ from the whirr of 
the passing street-car to the crackling 
flames, will never need to have the 
mysteries of musical interpretation 
explained to him. 

The so-called unmusical person is 










not such because 
of any _ funda- 
mental lack of 
power or defici- 
ency in the tone 
area, but, com- 
monly, because he 
has never been led 
to take any interest in musical 
sounds, has never been surrounded 
with a musical atmosphere. Every 
child loves to sing, and even if his 
ear for music be quite undeveloped, 
will cheerfully growl along on a 
monotone if not unduly criticised, 
until some day the tone world begins 
to open to him. We who have been 
much with little ones in the kinder- 
garten know that tone-deafness is by 
no means incurable if only remedies 
be early applied, and if we would 
not have our children “fit for trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils, the mo- 
tions of their spirits dull as night,” 
we should give them musical training 
from the very beginning of life. 


se SF & 
CARE OF CHILDREN’S TEETH. 


Any serious sickness during the 
first eight years of childhood, espe- 
cially the eruptive fevers and disor- 
ders of nutrition, are very apt to 
have a disastrous effect upon the 
permanent teeth. If these diseases 
are properly treated so that their 
severity shall be modified and their 
duration shortened these disastrous 
effects may, in a great measure, be 
averted. 

It is very important that the tem- 
porary teeth be kept in good rvpair 
until cast off in the natural way, in 
order they may be preserved for 
use during that period in life when 
good teeth are most needed and the 
irregularities in the permanent set be 
avoided. To this end they should 
be filled as soon as any decay ap- 
pears and receive proper attention as 
to cleanliness. 

Irregularities in the . permanent 
teeth are caused by too early extrac- 
tion of the baby teeth or leaving 
them in the mouth beyond the time 
when they should naturally be lost. 
By proper management of the first 
teeth three-fourths of the irregulari- 
ties of the permanent set may be 
avoided. 

Children should be early taught the 
habit of keeping the teeth clean. It 
not only prevents decay, but it is 
also one of the choicest habits of 
personal neatness. 

The six-year molar is not a tem- 
porary tooth. It is the first double 
tooth of the permanent set. Parents 
should learn to recognize this tooth 
as a permanent tooth as soon as it 
comes through the gum and see to it 
that any decay appearing in it re- 
ceives early attention. 





ERY mother who wishes her 

little ones clothed in a becoming 

and dainty fashion should subscribe 
for PICTORIAL REVIEW. 

Send us One Dollar for a Year’s 
Subscription to-day. 
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“VIYELLA” 





THE NEW CLOTH 


for Ladies’ Flannel Waists, 
Dressing Sacques, Children’s Frocks, etc., 
in all the latest colorings and designs, 
for the Spring Season, 1g02, 
can be obtained at all leading 
Dry Goods Stores. 


‘sVIYELLA”’ * mapeee on every 


Also a very desirable weight for 
Ladies’ Golt, Tennis and Yachting Suits. 


DOES NOT SHRINK. 
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WILMOT CASTLE & CO. 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 





















The Newest 
Most Fascinating 


FLINC 


CARD GAME 


More simple than Authors. 
More scientific than Whist. 
Old and Young are captivated. 





Organize or join a FLINCH Club. It has 
caught the popular fancy. A pack of fun. An 
evening of innocent amusement for 50 Cents. 

Ask your stationer for a pack of FLINCH 
cards and instructions or send so cents direct to 


FLINCH CARD CO. 


THE ROSALIND 
log = WT a? 
Waist 
and Belt 
Adjuster 


(Patented) 














HE ONLY Adjuster in the Market that 
will Hold a LEATHER BELT Securely in 
Position with the V-Shaped Long Waist. 

Extends the waist line of short and stout 
women, and gives added elegance to the long- 
waisted woman. Does away absolutely with 
all pinning of shirt waist, belt and skirts, and 
can be adjusted in a minute. It makes dressing 
a pleasure rather than a torture. Recom- 
mended by the most fashionable dressmakers 
Manufactured in Brass, Oxidized and Nickel 
Can also be obtained in Gold or Silver 


Oxidized and Nickel, 25c. 
Brass, - = « + 35. 


1336 Prudential Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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GIRLS’ PARTY FROCKS. 





(Described on page 38.) 
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Letfers From a Woman of the World. 
By Jolette Carter. 
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My dear Blanche: 

The advice you request and the subject you suggest is one that 
is almost as old as the world. I can well imagine that you, a young 
débutante, must have many ideas and dreams on this subject, and 
that you turn+to me to solve this puzzle is very flattering, I assure 
you, although whether I can solve it is perhaps an open question. 

Years and years ago, when I was as young as you are now, a 
noted author, a true philosopher, said to me: “When vou marry 
choose only a man with a firm and strong character, not a weakling 
whose opinion can be swayed like a blade of grass, because such a 
man will never be a strong support to you; and, secondly, never 
choose a man who after even the least dispute, or when he feels 
himself hurt or offended at some slight cause, will sulk for days 
and will not try to pass over such little happenings with a kind, 
pleasant word. And, above all things, remember that this also ap- 
plies to yourself.” 

This is short but very apt. When you are married, my dear, as 
I hope you will be soon, both, you as well as your husband, must 
have the firm will and intention to make each other as happy as 
lies in your power. This is not by any means sentimentality, but a 
demand of plain, every-day common-sense. You will not be happy 
if your husband is not happy and vice-versa. To do this you must 
study your husband. Everyone has faults and weaknesses, you as 
well as your husband. If you have no opportunity to learn and to 
study them before you are married, do so as soon as you are married, 
because only in that way can you prevent a great deal of unpleasant 
friction. 

If at some difference of opinion, for instance, you find that your 
husband, though angry, tries not to show it, then you too should 
repress the sharp word that your lips want to utter; divert the 
conversation from this topic, a thing that can be done by, every 
woman of tact, and I assure you that your husband will gratefully 
acknowledge it, and you both will profit by this effort at self-control. 

And how much stupid quarreling, which makes some married lives 
almost purgatory, can be avoided by an open, candid conversation. 
If you feel hurt or offended at some word or act don’t go around 
with a sour face nursing your anger, but at the first opportunity tell 
your husband kindly and gently how much pain such and such-a 
word or deed has given you. You will find, in nine cases out of ten, 
that he is quite ignorant of having wounded you, and if he should 
be aware of it he will sincerely endeavor to avoid a repetition; that 
is, if he has any character at all. If, on the other hand, you find 
that your husband seems hurt don’t hesitate to ask the cause, and if 
you find that it is something you have done, a warm kiss and an 
embrace will do a great deal toward bringing him back to an amiable 
mood. 

Remember always that love is three parts forgiveness, and that 
an assertion of rights and a demand for justice is not the way to 
arrive at an ideal union. 

But, now to the principal point, which I cannot put before you 
warmly enough. 

In most married lives there is apt to be, at times, a friction of 
greater or less degree; now, what I want to impress upon you is 
never to let the sun set on your anger, but to endeavor at the first 
opportunity to “make up.” By nursing a real or an imaginary cause 
for displeasure it eats its way deeper and deeper into the heart, be- 
comes more and more painful, and the word of forgiveness or the 
request for pardon will come more and more reluctantly. Before 
you are aware of it there is a coolness which will only too readily 
lead up to that most dreadful of all things—indifference. And when 
indifference has once set in then the ideal, the unity, the harmony 
of married life flies out of the window. 

It will hardly be necessary to remind you that because you are 
married to a man it means that you must cease being as charming to 
him as you were before marriage. There is nothing that a man 
will appreciate more than a sweet, serene disposition, and a woman 
who is ready to meet all his moods with the readiness and indul- 
gence that comes with perfect understanding. No sane person can 
go through the world with a hectic flush and a 104 temperature 
asking “Whose ducky is 00?” But it is worth while to remember 
that affeetion is as necessary to a man as to a woman, it is, in fact, 
the sunshine and light of married life, and that when a woman 
ceases to make love to her husband some other woman frequently 
begins—and vice versa. Your loving Cuckoo. 





TEA-ETTE 


Ee People are fast learn- 
4 ing the value of Tea- 
4 Etre, and how im- 
f portant it is to use 
pure Tea. Physicians 
will tell you that Tan- 
nin is worse than al- 
cohol Poison. Tra- 
Erte is the best 
grade of tea with the 
(poisonous) Tannin 
yi taken out, retaining 
all the good qualities 
yi that Tea possesses 
2 People drink Txa- 
Erte because they 
know it is the only 
(Sold only ta original Tea that is free from 
packages.) poison. 
People who drink Tea cannot sleep. 
It is the Tannin in Tea that excites your 
nerves so that you cannot sleep. 

People who drink Tea-Ette sleep like a top. 


If your grocer does not keep it, insist on his getting 
it for you, or on receipt of 40 cents we will mail you 
a half pound of either Oolong, Mixed, English 
Breakfast or Ceylon flavors. Name the flavor 
you want. Address Dept. R, us 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Send gcents in stamps for new Tea-Ette 
Calendar tn Colors. a 














For Your Sole Benefit 


Capitol Soles (for knit slippers), 
lined with lamb’s wool, have smooth- 
ly turned leather edges and are ‘so # 
easy to sew to’ because stitched just 
right. 25c. pair. ’ 
*“*Happyfoot” Hair Insoles 
ease tender feet, keep perspiring feet 
dry, save you from rheumatism and 
colds. 10c.; three pairs, 25c. ‘ 
Alaska Socks are unequaled for § 
house and bed slippers, and in rub- 
ber boots. 25c. pair. 


All dealers, or sent on receipt of price and size, 
by mail, postage paid. 





THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 71, Hartford, Conn. 
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SY EN ere 
Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 

It is all that its trade-mark name, ** Ideal,” implies 
for sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for 
trial. Look for brass name-plate, ‘‘ Ideal,’’ on bed. 
Take no substitute. 

Write for free booklet, “‘ Wide-Awake 
Facts About Sleep.” 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., I! Broad St., UTICA, N. Y. 
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The New Defiance 
Button WEY hata 


Will enable you to make your 





own buttons quickly, cheaply and 





satisfactorily 











Makes all kinds of covered and 
rim buttons; each stroke means 
a button. 

Simple, powerful, durable 

Price, complete, with dies, block 
and cutters to make 18, 24 and 30 
line covered and 24, 30 and 36-line 
ivory rim buttons, $7.50. 


We furnish vegetable ivory rims 





in black, blue, brown, drab and 












white. 


\DEFIANCE BUTTON 
MACHINE CO. { 


264-266 Greene St New York 





*«s THE TODD CORSET ”’ 
made to measure only. 


New designs in straight 
front, low bust, long 
hip effects. The waist 
line can be lowered two 
inches and the abdo- 
men and hips reduced 
from two to eight inches 
with perfect safety and 
comfort. This corset 
| gives the true military 
| oe figure. The only cor- 

A ae set that can fit properly 
is the one that is made from the wearers’ 
individual measurements. 








ELASTIC STOCKINGS AND ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTERS WOVEN TO ORDER. 





Send for Catalogue C and directions tor self 
measurements. 


| 
| AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY H. TODD, 





282-284 York St., New Haven, Conn. 





A Luxurious Sofa, Couch length, oy! convertible 
into a large, soft hair-mattress bed, with large drawer 
for bedding or dresses. 20 Ibs. of pure hair and 100 finely 
tempered steel springs in every one. Ten styles. $28.00 
to $65.00, equally serviceable and luxurious. Freight 
prepaid. Returnable if unsatisfactory. Catalogues free. 
PATENTED, MANUFACTURED AND SOLD OWLY BY 


THE LEONARD SOFA BED CO. 
401% Prospect St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SEND THREE HAIRS FOR 
FREE MICROSCOPIC 
EXAMINATION. 


Take three fallen hairs from the morning combings and mail them to Prof. 
J. H. Austin, the celebrated scalp and skin specialist of years standing and national 
reputation, who will send you absolutely FREE a Diagnosis of your special case 
after making a minute examination of your hairs under his specially constructed 
and powerful microscope. There is nocharge whatsoever, and in addition he will 
send a special prescription for your case put upina little box, also absolutely 
FREE. When you are cured of DANDRUFF, which is the forerunner of bald- 
ness, and grow NEW HAIR Prof. Austin asks that you tell your friends about it. 
SENDNO MONEY. If youarealready partly or totally bald writeand find thecure, 
SEND 2c FOR POSTAGE. WRITE TO-DAY TO 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN,203 McVicker’s Theater Building, Chicago, Ill, 











Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when writing to advertisers. 
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GIRLS’ DANCING FROCKS. 


(Described on page 38.) 
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A FASHIONABLE STOCK COL- 
LAR AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

ASHIONS in stock collars are 
as plentiful as sand on the 
beach, and seem to vie with 
each other in grace and be- 
comingness. It is certainly 

true that a pretty collar goes a great 
way toward enhancing a waist, and 
even the plainest little slip will gain 
in attraction by some dainty finish 
around the neck. How to make these 
collars is a question often addressed 
to us, and in this month’s Home 
Dressmaker we have endeavored by 
most explicit illustration to demon- 
strate the intricacies of collar mak- 
ing. The illustrations have been so 
carefully prepared that really very 
little explanation is necessary. 

Fig. 1 shows the interlining, us- 
ually tailor’s canvas, although some 
dressmakers prefer buckram or crino- 
line, which is basted to the founda- 
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tion, leaving about one-quarter of an 
inch of the material to be turned 
over, and is then sewed to the founda- 
tion with several rows of stitching. 
Fig. 2 illustrates the finished collar. 
Fig. 3 is the narrow center piece 
of the collar which may be developed 
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of a contrasting color, and material, 
for instance, of tucked panné be em- 
ployed 


for the collar; the center 
piece may be of 
tucked chiffon or 
Liberty silk, or it 
can be made of 
panné with taffeta 
for the remainder 
of the collar. Be- 
fore this center 
piece is attached to 
the collar the up- 
per end of the knot 
is fastened to the 
inside edge with a 
few firm stitches, 
as clearly shown 
in the illustration. 
Fig. 4 shows how 
the overlapping 
edge of the foun- 
dation, which is 
made of taffeta, is 
felled to the inter- 
lining. Fig. 6 
shows how the 
tucked material is 
basted to the foun- 








dation, and Fig. 6 
finally illustrates 
the fold that 
serves as finish to 
the edges. In or- 
der to still more 
facilitate the mak- 
ing of this pretty 
collar this strap 
effect has been 
sketched in black, 
but, of course, it 
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the 
color scheme em- 
employed. Four 
pretty buttons at 
each side of the 
center piece add to 
the further adorn- 
ment. 
The collar fas- 
the left 
side of the center 
piece, the closing 
thus being really 
invisible. 
Diagram II shows how the 
collar is cut out. Place the center of 
the back of the collar on the straight 
of the goods, doubling it to avoid a 
seam, and notch it carefully. The 
center edge of the small piece that 
goes in the middle of the collar is 


whatever on 
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also put on the straight of the thread, 
and corresponding notches are joined. 
The knot finally, is narrower at the 
top than at the bottom and, of course 
two ends are required. The narrow 
part is gathered and is attached to 
the center piece of the collar, as 
shown in Fig. 3. The outside edges 
of the knot are neatly hemmed, and 
the lower end is gathered between 
the two perforations and completed 
with aiguilettes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Nellie D., Jersey City.—The 
French chalk process to remove 
grease spots from silk will be found 
to act well. Or, a still more simple 
method is to take a piece of card- 
board, separate it, and rub the spot 
with the soft inner part. This is 
said to work very well, although I 
personally have never tried it. The 
French chalk process is as follows: 
Cover the spot with French chalk or 
with magnesia; then put a clean 
blotter over it and on this place. a 
moderately hot iron. The heat will 
melt the grease and the chalk will 


absorb it. 
x * * 


Miss Eva D., N. J.—In purchas- 
ing woolen fabrics select those of a 
firm weave because the loosely 
woven goods, when made up, will 
pull away from the seams, especially 


where there is any strain. 
* * * 


Miss E. H. D., Nyack.—The bride 
and bridesmaid should wear gloves 
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at a home wedding just as much as 
at a church. It is no longer cus- 
tomary for the bridesmaids to walk 
arm in arm with the ushers, nor 
when there is but one bridesmaid 
should she take the best man’s arm. 
She walks at his side. 
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INTERESTING NOVELTIES FOR 
THE DRESSMAKER, 
Mendel and Johnston have on 
hand a number of labor-saving de- 
vices of extreme interest to dress- 
makers, among which is the Running 
Stitch Shirring Machine, which is 
said to be the only machine of the 
kind that sews a perfect running 

stitch in imitation of hand-work. 

These novel machines are adapted 
to the preparation of various de- 
scriptions of Shirring, Gathering and 
Puffing, now so much used in all 
kinds of ladies garments, with an 
elegance and precision far surpass- 
ing anything that can be done by 
hand. 

Their great speed saves an im- 
mense amount of time, and the man- 
ufacturers claim that one machine 
will accomplish as much work as 
twenty persons working with the 
hand-needle. 

In size the machine is somewhat 
smaller than the head of an ordinary 
sewing machine and is so constructed 
that either one or two needles may 
be used in operation at the same 
time, running one row or two parallel 
rows of stitches at once. 

Another device is the skirt gage by 
which the proper length of the skirt 
may be measured in a very short 
time, doing away with a great deal 
of unnecessary work and saving a 
great deal of time. 

The bias marking board is a great 
help for marking bias strips, and is 
of great assistance in cutting goods 
that way. 

The accordion plaiters sold by this 
firm are recognized as among the best 
in the market and are alike invalua- 
ble to the professional as well as the 
amateur dressmaker. Many people 
are under the impression that they 
are obtaining a metal machine with 
crank which is.turned either by hand 
or by power, when as a matter of 
fact no metal machine has ever been 
devised which will do accordion plait- 
ing and do it as rapidly and as ac- 
curately as what is known as paper 
work, which is the original and best 
method. 

Several kinds of pinking machines, 
side plaiting machines and: crimping 
and fluting machines are also car- 
ried by Mendel & Johnston, as well 
as gas-irons, so arranged that they 
will connect with any ordinary gas 
jet, a model tucker that fits any ma- 
chine, and last but not least, a large 
line of dress forms, full figures as 
well as separate skirts and busts. 

Special forms are made to order for 
those ladies wishing an exact dupli- 
cate of their figure, so that, taken as 
a whole, the many specialties to be 
found at Mendel & Johnston are most 
extensive and varied. 
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ATTRACTIVE DRESSES FOR GIRLS. 
(Described on page 38.) 
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DINNERS. 
T must not be imagined that a 
dinner is simply given for the 
purpose of giving a gross and 


purely material pleasure. It 

puts you in company with per- 
sons of consideration and gives you 
an opportunity to display your in- 
telligence, or to cause your good 
qualities to be appreciated.—Baron de 
Mortemat Boissé. 

* * * 

Since dinner parties served a la 
Russe have become the prevailing 
mode, a host and hostess are able to 
entertain without anxiety, provided 
they have well-drilled servants and 
a good cook. Dexterity, rapidity 
and, above everything else, quietness, 
added to a thorough knowledge of 
their duties from the essential re- 
quisites of good butlers and wait- 
resses. 

Invitations are issued in the name 
of the gentleman and lady of the 
house ten days or a week in advance. 
They should be answered as soon as 
they are received and, if accepted, 
the engagement should, on no ac- 
count, be lightly broken. This rule 
is a binding one, as the non-arrival 
of an expected guest produces dis- 
arrangement of plans. The hours 
most generally selected are six, seven 
and eight o’clock. To be exactly 
punctual on these occasions is the 
only politeness. If you are too early 
you are in the way; if too late you 
spoil the dinner, annoy the hostess 
and are backbitten by the guests. 

Whom to invite is a consideration 
which requires the exercise of judg- 
ment and discretion, and those whom 
you invite should be of the same 
standing. They need not necessarily 
be friends, nor even acquaintances; 
but, as at a dinner, people come into 
closer contact than at a dance, those 
only should be invited to meet one 
another who move in the same circle. 
Care must necessarily be taken that 
those whom you think will be agree- 
able to each other are placed side by 
side around the festive board. Good 
talkers are invaluable at a dinner 
party—people who have fresh ideas 
and plenty of warm words to clothe 
them in. But good listeners are 
equally invaluable. 

No one should ever monopolize 
conversation unles he wishes to win 
for himself the name of a bore and 
to be avoided as such. A host and 
hostess generally judge of the suc- 
cess of a dinner by the manner in 
which conversation has been sus- 
tained. If it has flagged often it is 
considered a proof that the guests 
have not been congenial, but if a 
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steady stream of talk has been kept 
up, it shows that they have smoothly 
amalgamated as a whole. 

The dishes and the appointments 
of the table should be faultless in 
every respect. 

A snow-white cloth of the finest 
damask, beautiful china, glistening 
cut glass, or fine engraved glass, and 
polished plate are considered essen- 
tial to a grand dinner. Choice flow- 
ers or ferns, tastefully arranged, add 
much to the beauty of the table. At 
the right of each cover, a sherry, 
Rhine wine, champagne, claret and 
Burgundy glass are placed, with a 
tumbler or goblet for water. Nap- 
kins should be folded square and 
placed with a roll of bread on each 
plate. To find them folded in intri- 
cate forms is too suggestive of their 
having been in other hands than your 
own and is not considered nice. 

An épergne or vase of flowers 
graces the center on either side are 
placed dishes of almonds, olives, etc., 
and finally the candelabra. Regarding 
the ¢fergune opinion is divided as to 
whether a high or low one is prefer- 
able, personally, we prefer a low but 
rather spreading arrangement, be- 
cause nothing is more annoying than 
to dodge around towering flowers 
and foliage in the endeavor to ex- 
change a word with the person 
opposite. These articles mentioned, 
together with perhaps a lace or em- 
broidered table runner or center piece 
complete the necessary decorations. 
No wine is placed on the table. 

The name of each guest and the 
menu written upon pretty and at- 
tractive cards and placed opposite the 
plate, marks the seat assigned. The 
arrangement of these the hostess may 
find, involves as much thought as a 
game of chess, for in no way is tact 
more called into exercise than in the 
distributing of guests at a dinner- 
table. 

Fifteen minutes is the longest time 
required to wait for a tardy guest. 
Then the dinner should be an- 
nounced, and the host offers his right 
arm to the lady who is to be escorted 
by him, the others follow, arm in 
arm, the hostess being the last to 
leave the drawing room. 

The servants commence upon the 
right of the master in passing the 
dishes, ending with the lady of the 
house, and with the guest on their 
mistress’s right, ending with the 
master. 

A master or mistress should re- 
frain from speaking to their servants 
at dinner, let what will go wrong. 
Care should be taken that they wear 
thin-soled shoes that their steps may 
be noiseless, and if they use napkins 
in serving, instead of gloves, their 
hands and nails should be faultlessly 
clean. If you have occasion to speak 
to a servant, wait until you can catch 
his eye and then ask in a low tone 
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(Registered Nov., 1900, by Parker Novelty Co.) 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye, 
It takes a little NOTTAHOOK 


To knock out hook and eye. 


A 


Said the button to the button-hole, | 


**1 can see our finish near.’’ 
Said the button-hole to button, 
**I am sure of it, my dear, 


For that naughty little NOTTAHOOK ""— 


She said this with a sigh— 
‘*Is plotting to consign us 
To the sweet bye and bye.’’ 


PARKER NOVELTY CO 


Room 98, 
*9 Decker Bidg., 


Minute’s Time... 


To read this rhyme—then send 
for a 25c sample box, and you 


will never use anything else! 
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33 Union Square, New York 
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Pianos Bought, Sold, Exchanged, 





Rented and 


on Installments.... 





8 & 10 East 1th Street 


Telephone, 539 18th Street 


Tuning and Repairing Promptly Attended to. 
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COOKERYASJAN AID TO DI- 
GESTION, \HEALTH AND 


COMPLEXION. 
LL the articles written on the 
complexion thus far have 


only dealt with the ways and 

means of the external care. 

My series of letters, begin- 
ning with this one, will treat of it 
from another point of view, i. e., 
cookery as a primary cause. 

The cardinal virtues of cookery are 
cleanliness, frugality, nourishment 
and palatability. 

The stomach is the main organ of 
the human system, upon the state of 
which all the powers and feelings of 
the individual depend. The faculty 
the stomach has of communicating 
the impressions made by the various 
substances that are put into it,, is 
such that it seems more like a nerv- 
ous expansion from the brain than a 
mere receptacle for food. We can- 
not reasonably expect tranquility of 
the nervous system, or a clear com- 
plexion while there is disorder of the 
digestive organs. As we can per- 
ceive mo permanent’ source of 
strength but from the proper diges- 
tion of our food, it is on this ac- 
count highly important that we 
should attend to its quality, quantity, 
and the time for taking it with that 
end primarily in view. 

If the science of cooking really 
contributes to the welfare and happi- 
ness of mankind, it should be care- 
fully studied and attended to. It 
therefore becomes a necessity to a 
woman’s proper and pleasant per- 
formances of the duties of a wife 
and mother to understand the whole 
economy of household affairs and 
study the philosophy of cookery 
thoroughly. It is certain that the 
health of the family and very often 
the lives of invalids depend upon 
the care and skill of the cook. Our 
forefathers were so sensible of this, 
that in days of yore no man of 
consequence thought of making a 
day’s journey without taking his 
“Magister Coquorum” (cook) with 
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him. One could not call them glut- 
tons or epicures, because they had 
the good sense and good taste to 
wish to have their food prepared 
according to scientific principles; that 
is to say, so cooked that the palate 
be not offended—that it be rendered 
easy of assimilation. 

Although air is more immediately 
necessary to life than food, the 
knowledge of the latter seems of 
more importance; it certainly ad- 
mits of greater variety, and a choice 
is more frequently in our power. It 


’ is conceded that a pleasant and va- 


ried diet is more conducive to health 
and physicians often treat nervous 
diseases by an entire and varied 
change of diet, air, and scene. To 
understand the theory and philosophy 
of cooking, we must understand 
more than mere recipes. We must 
attend to the action of heat and 
knowit thoroughly. If the heat should 
exceed a certain degree, the surface 
first becomes brown, and_ then 
scorched and the food worthless. In 
the processes of roasting and boil- 
ing, the chief constituents of animal 
substances undergo the following 
changes: The fibrine is corrugated ; 
the albumen is coagulated; the gela- 
tine rendered more soluble in water; 
the fat liquefied; and the water 
evaporated. A greater quantity of 
heat must be used in frying, as it 
must be sufficient to evaporate the 
water, and induce a degree of 
scorching to fry the food dry, with- 
out the grease adhering to it. 

In preparing vegetables, the de- 
gree of heat should not be too great. 
Green vegetables must never be 
boiled but stewed on a slow fire, so 
as to retain their own salt, thus mak- 
ing the vegetables more digestible 
and more palatable. Those salts 
have been put there for the use and 
benefit of mankind, and by boiling 
the vegetables and throwing the wa- 
ter away, only the fibrous pulp is 
kept, and what is required for the 
health and comfort of the human 
body is thrown aside and wasted. 
The vegetable salts are intended for 
use in the animal economy, and when 
not supplied is deprived of an es- 
sential ingredient of food, and will 
always respond by discomfort and 
disease. 

It is here that 
comes in. 

In eczema and all cutaneous and 
acid eruptions the well prepared veg- 
etable soup becomes a valuable part 
of the dietetic treatment. All physi- 
cians agree that by the careful prep- 
aration of vegetable food. we may 
be able to prevent many diseases 
and rashes, or at least hold them 
in abeyance. Why not, then, give full 
attention to the cooking of these 
health-giving vegetables and so pre- 
vent what we often cannot cure? It 
will certainly take more time to pre- 
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pare them in that way; but when 
once understood it will be just as 
easy. It is well to remember that 
nothing can be done perfectly if done 
in a hurry.—Mme. Lia Rand. 


es eS 
THE EYESIGHT. 
One of the many inevitable 


troubles that come with advancing 
years is that of declining sight or 
“old sight,” as it is popularly called. 
The first sign of this malady is the 
inclination to hold the book or paper 
at a greater distance than formerly, 
because we find that we cannot read 
distinctly at a distance of twelve to 
fourteen inches. After this has gone 
on for some time we experience un- 
wonted fatigue in the eye after read- 
ing or writing, and the fatigue is 
especially marked when engaged in 
reading at night. The feeling of 
fatigue is soon followed by increased 
sensitiveness to the light and gen- 
eral irritability of the eye. As the 
affection of the sight increases, the 
letters or lines of printed matter ap- 
pear blurred or run into one another, 
and if reading be persisted in actual 
pain is experienced in the eyes, which 
compels the reader to put her book 
aside. Everyone will have felt the re- 
lief which comes to an over-worked 
eye when the vision is directed from 
the object or page in use to more 
distant objects, and how much dis- 
tress is caused by the attempt to re- 
turn to reading, writing or any other 


employment. 
* 


This common failure of vision is 
one needing careful attention. The 
defect is not always detected by the 
patient as early as it might be. For 
instance, she may probably explain 
to her doctor that she jis ‘much 
troubled with headaches or pain in 
the head for which she can find no 
cause, and for which no form of 
medicine seems to afford relief. In 
many such cases the pain in the head 
with increasing antipathy for fine 
or intricate work, simply arises from 
the fact that one or both eyes fail 
to focus near objects and the at- 
tempt of the patient o see clearly 
causes continual irritation of the op- 
tic nerve, which is in direct commu- 
nication with the brain. 

zs Ft 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Inquirer—Borax added to water 
renders it soft and pleasant for 
bathing and for ablutions generally. 
Tincture of benzoin added to rose- 
water in the proportion of a tea- 
spoonful to the ounce makes the 
celebrated lait virginal that whitens 
and beautifies the skin. 

Mrs. G. S. G., New York.—It is 
certainly claimed by specialists that 
the use of a cold cream containing 
animal or vegetable oils will produce 
a growth of hair on the face: if you 
have found this to be the case, also, 
and yet require an emollient I would 
advise you to write to Mme. Lia 
Rand, whose announcement you will 
find elsewhere in this issue. Her 
“Perfecto” is certainly all she claims 
it to be. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
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0 Note the TreaTep side of 
this face. The habit of Frown- 
ing forever cured and 
WRINKLES REMOVED 
AT ANY AGE. 
‘Anti-Wrinkle Sheets" work 
likemagicwhileyou sleep. They 
prevent lines from forming. Try 
them and be convinced. 25 and 
soc. per package. Daily demon- 
strations (Friday excepted). 
Mme. Y. MARIE, Specialist, 
Ladies’ Toilet Studio, 138 West ||6th Street, New York. 
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Come True as THOUSANDS TEsTIFy, Send date of 
birth and 10c for trial reading. L. THOMSON, 
Kansas City. Mo. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


To All Sufferers of 


Rheumatism ! 


A trial pair of MAGIC 
FOOT DRAFTS sent you Free to any part of the 
United States. A Quick, Positive and Proven 
Cure. No medicine to take. Every treatment 
guaranteed. MAGIC FOOT DRAFTS applied 
to the bottom of the feet draw the Poison out of 
the Entire System and Stop the Pain Immedi- 
ately. Its equal has never been produced. Why 
hesitate? It costs you nothing. Write at once. 
Send stamp for reply. Address, 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., 


Dept. P. R., JACKSON, MICH. 


A PERFECT BUST 


May quickly be gained by using the 
famous ‘*Nadine” system of phys- 
ical development. All hollow or 
slighted parts are rapidly filled out 
and made beautiful incontour. De- 
tails also given for developing the 
entire form 15 to 30 1bs.more when de- 
sired. You will have the per- 
sonal attention of a Form 
and Face Specialist 
until development is 
entirely completed. 
Highly endorsed by physi- 
cians. Instructions, photos, 
references, te. eee a Y 
Inclose stamp for postage. 

Mme. Hastings, B.O., 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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MABEL’S PETS. 


E are very sure that all chil- 
dren are interested in ani- 
mals, so we shall tell you 
a story of a dog and a cat, 
which, you will admit, 

were a queerly assorted pair. This 
story is perfectly true, too. 

Mabel was a little girl who was 
very fond of her black and tan Fanny, 
and played all day long with her and 
the brace of great shaggy shepherds, 
and when one morning Fanny very 
proudly displayed a fat little puppy 
in her box, Mabel was more than de- 
lighted. She sat nearly all day by 
the box and watched the queer little 
thing, and fed Fanny the daintiest 
morsels of cut-up meat and cake and 
candy, for the intelligent little animal 
was very fond of these. 

3efore night, however, a sad ca- 
lamity befell the puppy. The shep- 
herds were very curious about this 
new-comer and several times ven- 
tured near the box, only to be driven 
away by the little mite of a mother, 
who would be furious with appre- 
hension for her baby, and savagely 
spring out at them. Of course, they 
were not afraid of her, but they would 
withdraw a little distance only to 
come back after a time. Late in the 
day they came very close to her and 
even poked their noses over the side 
and looked into the box. Fanny 
jumped at them and, barking excit- 
edly, chased them all the way to the 
barn. Returning, all trembling with 
passion; she sprang in, but, alas! in 
her eagerness, she jumped on her 
puppy and a moment later it was 
dead. 

The poor little mother was incon- 
solable. No dainties would she eat, 
but lay down in the empty box and 
grieved for the soft, warm little 


thing which had been there in the. 


morning. Mabel’s mother, taking 
pity on her, suggested that they try 
and find another little puppy and 
/ give it to Fanny; 
> fH) so, the next day. 
Alt ] Mabel, with a lit- 
- | tle basket on her 
"| arm, started out 
upon her errand. 

In an hour she re- 
turned, all aglow 
with excitement: 
“I could not get a 
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puppy, but here are two kittens!” and 
she unrolled the soft, warm shawl 
to show the wide-eyed, staring 
bunches of fluffy down, and could not 
understand why her mother told her 
they would not do. 

She insisted upon trying them, at 
any rate; and, after scolding the 
horrified Fanny, the little strangers 
were finally placed beside her, and 
imagine the surprise—she licked one. 
So, after that, Mabel’s mother knew 
she would not kill them. Fanny was 
watched very closely, but she showed 
no signs of anger, only great surprise, 
which, in a day or two, deepened into 
real love; so, the little white kitten 
was sent back and the gray one kept. 

Mabel called him Russia, and it was 
a source of unending wonder to ev- 
eryone how Fanny learned to love it. 
She would sit with her ears pricked 
forward and watch its frolics (it was 
an unusually playful kitten) and 
seemed never to tire of washing or 
caring for it, and the kitten, on the 
other hand, never seemed to know 
that there was anything strange about 
its new mother. 

Fanny was very savage in her 
small way, and it was quite amusing 





to see her when a beggar came into 
the yard. She and the two shepherds 
would plunge down the drive, bark- 
ing and growling furiously, and be- 
hind them all little Russia would 
follow, his tail spread in anger, his 
little back bent into an ominous bow. 
The same conduct would be repeated 
when a cat came into the yard, and 
not even the dogs could show more 
indignation than Russia at the in- 
trusion. 





Mabel often 
took both cat and 
dog with her when 
she went on er- 
rands for her 
mother. She 
would carry the 
kitten to the store, 
then, when she 





started home would place it on the 
ground, and Fanny would gently lift 
it and take it all the way back. Peo- 
ple would stop in horror, and say, 
what a cruel little girl to let a dog 
hurt a cat so, but Mabel would only 
laugh and prove to them it was only 





Fanny’s love, until, by and by, every- 
one grew to know the little trio— 
Mabel, Fanny and Russia. 

Time passed and Russia grew to be 
an immense brindle cat. He devel- 
oped a very nasty disposition, cross 
and ill-natured, and was not affec- 
tionate with anyone but Mabel. He 
loved his little mistress in a very pe- 
culiar manner, but to his foster- 
mother, I am ashamed to tell you, 
that he was at times very ungrateful 
and often richly deserved the severe 
whippings she gave him. 

Fanny was fond of sleeping in a 
basket, into which she fitted rather 
tightly, and often Russia would crawl 
into it and refuse to get out. She 
would sit patiently for over an hour, 
occasionally whining piteously, but 
he would not get out until his nap 
was finished, and then she was put 
to a great deal of trouble making it 
up, for she never slept upon the 
shawl which was kept folded in the 
bottom until she had shaken it and 
arranged it to suit herself. 

She is quite unselfish, and shares 
all her food with perfect good nature, 
except cold roast beef, of which she 
is very fond, and if he dares approach 
when she is eating that she snaps so 
viciously that he retreats in haste. 

Russia is always the baby when 
Mabel plays “house,” and she has 
made him some very curious clothes. 
His bonnets and hoods have openings 
through which his ears pass and his 
long baby clothes stream out behind 
him. Miss Fanny has a complete 
wardrobe, including some old, dis- 
carded veils, and strangers and ped- 
dlers are often more amused than 
frightened when she rushes out all 
dressed up, and, forgetting company 
manners, barks until they are gone. 

It is very curious how this cat and 
her adopted son call one another and 
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how she wants ‘him near her each 
time there is a grate-fire lighted, for 
she is too unselfish to enjoy it alone. 
It is often a great revelation to 
strangers when she comes marching 
in with Russia beside her, and they 
lie down together on the bear-skin 
rug, in perfect harmony and con- 
tentment. 


te 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Happily, the children of to-day are 
clothed with more reason and con- 
sideration than the little folks of 
long ago, and, as a consequence, the 
infant mortality is proportionately 
less. Nevertheless, there are still 
injudicious mothers who hanker for 
a sight of chubby necks and bare, 
dimpled arms, and argue that other 
babies have worn thin, sleeveless 
frocks without detriment, forgetful 
of the fact that the delicate ones 
went under, and strong children 
keep better health when not exposed 
to unnecessary cold. 

The great law of rational clothing 
is that the warmth is equally dis- 
tributed all over the body, and con- 
sequently clothes consisting of two 
or three thicknesses in one part and 
as thin a. possible in another, must 
be rigidly eschewed. Not weight, 
but warmth, is the object to be kept 
in mind. 

Nothing is more comfortable for 
boys and girls past infancy than 
combination suits of merino. The 
best results are obtained by the gar- 
ments of pure wool next to the body, 
including woolen stockings. Little 
harm can then come to a child, even 
if the outer garments are not so 
thoughtfully ordered, as a complete 
s it of wool is next the body keep- 
ing up the heat and not likely to 
chill the wearer when perspiring. 

Garters should ne-er be used, as 
they check the circulation, suspend- 
ers, or buttons and loops, at the 
side taking their ' ce. 

Tennis and running shoes, with 
rubber soles, are very unhealthy for 
general use. Many parents select 
these as inexpensive and comforta- 
ble for childrers but this is a great 
mistake, as they keep the feet moist, 
and do not admit of healthy ventila- 
tion. 

Little girls are best clothed with 
plain frocks. and it is possible to 
achieve infinite variety in this style, 
besides being delightfully simple for 
the home -:essmaker. There is no 
chance of cempression of the grow- 
ine frame 1or undue weight on the 
hips. 
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LITTLE THINGS THE HOUSE- 
WIFE OUGHT TO KNOW. 


O remove grease and dirt from 


cloth and woolen §articles, 

place a piece of cotton or 

woolen cloth or a piece of 

blotting-paper, under the arti- 
cle to be cleaned; then, with a cloth, 
rub upon the spots some pure ben- 
zine. The grease will disappear at 
once. Be sure to place a cloth under 
the garment to be operated upon, 
otherwise a circular stain will remain 
which cannot be removed. The ben- 
zine drives the grease through the 
article to be cleaned, and is absorbed 
by the cloth placed under it. After 
the spot is removed, continue to rub 
with a dry cloth until the benzine has 
evaporated. The greatest care should 
be exercised not to handle either ben- 
zine or naphtha near the fire or an 
open flame. It is important to re- 
member that the vapor escaping from 
an uncorked bottle will easily cause 
an explosion. 

To remove grease from velvet rub 
the spots in the velvet with a soft, 
clean cotton rag dipped in chloro- 
form, and the grease will immediately 
disappear without injuring the color 
of the velvet. Repeat the operation 
if necessary. Be very careful ‘to rub 
the article rapidly and lightly; then 
finish with a clean, dry cloth. If 
these precautions are not taken, a 
slight stain is apt to be the result. 
Grease spots in silks may also be re- 


moved by the same process. 
ee © 


A very pretty way of renovating a 
last season’s gown is by adding vel- 
vet collar and cuffs, cut in any shape 
approved by the fashion of the hour, 
and velvet is a fabric almost uni- 
versally becoming. 

ce * 

So much money has been expend- 
ed in the making of sofa cushions of 
all kinds; fingers have been pricked 
and eyes spoiled by the countless 
stitches required in an ornate piece 
of embroidery, that the news of the 
latest fad—perfectly plain cushions of 
denim or twilled cotton material, 
worked with your monogram in very 
large, coarse letters—for general, ev- 
ery-day use, will be a welcome relief. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


The embroidery may take up nearly 
the entire front of the cushion, leav- 
ing just space for a scroll design as 
a border. The edges of the cushion 
are finished with either silk or velvet 
ribbon, or bound with bands of the 


denim. 
x * * 


It is a very good plan to have a 
cord receptacle in the kitchen, and 
when a package is untied, it takes but 
a moment to roll the cord upon the 
fingers, twist the loose end so it will 
stay, and drop it into a bag or box. 
This is more convenient than to wind 
it continually in a ball. and you can 
always find what you need, in short 
lengths, ready for use. ° 
* * * 


Only the finest brands of canned 
salmon or lobster should be used 
for salad. They should be opened 
several hours before serving, and 
turned out into a dish or bowl, that 
they may lose all close smell or 
taste. Bits of shell and bone should 
be carefully removed from them, 
and the liquor should be drained 
off. The lobster may be cut into 
dice, but the salmon should be 
served as nearly unbroken as may 


be. 
* * * 


Frozen tomato is almost invariably 
served at the South with a meat 
salad. It is made from the canned 
tomato as easily as from the fresh, 
the pulp only being used. This is 
pressed through a colander or sieve, 
seasoned highly, not omitting a dash 
of grated onion or of onion juice. 
The pulp is then put in the freezer 
and turned occasionally as water ice 
is frozen, the dasher afterwards taken 
out, the chilled tomato stirred down, 
and the tub repacked. It may be 
served by the spoonful directly from 
the freezer, or may be packed in 
small cups and rechilled in the 
freezer. Then with each service of 
chicken salad an individual mould of 
frozen tomato is put upon the plate. 
No supper party in the South seems 
to be complete without it. 

* * * 

Cures, and again cures! Now it 
is the color cure, and medicine men 
are recommending that their de- 
pressed and nervous patients should 
wear nothing but garments of red. 
The color cure was started a year or 
two ago by an eminent French scien- 
tist, and has only just caught on here. 
Perhaps the Frenchman had read the 
works of Mr. John Ruskin, a firm be- 
liever in color, who implored of his 
friends not to be afraid of good burn- 
ing blues, greens and reds. Mr. Rus- 
kin went so far as to say that all the 
people he had known who were 
morally and physically sound loved 
bright color; that the yellow hues 
of a canary were enlivening to behold, 
and that it was enough merely to see 
a huntsman in his “pink” to give you 
courage to take a ditch yourself. 






A very pretty traveling-bag for a 
sea voyage is developed of dark-blue 
linen, bound with red or white braid. 
There are six pockets, in which brush, 
comb, slippers, etc., may be placed. 
One pocket, lined with oil-silk, is 
necessary for a sponge and has a flap 
with button. A border is left across 
the top, which may be daintily em- 
broidered. There are also similar 
cases for ordinary travel with various 
pockets for comb, brush, etc. The 
beauty of these accessories lies in the 
fact that they may be rolled up and 
put in any convenient place, aside 
from the fact that these most useful 
articles are then always in a compact 
case and need not be looked for in 
all parts of the valise. 

£2 


A good way to clean soiled floor 
matting is to wash it with cold salt 
water, a pint of salt being allowed to 
a gallon of water. Matting requires 
very careful treatment. The salt 
water should not be applied with a 
brush, but with a soft flannel cloth, 
and the matting should be thoroughly 
dried afterward. If there are parts 
that are much soiled they should be 
rubbed with water and corn-meal. 
White matting that has assumed a 
disagreeable hue may be changed to 
a pale butter color by washing it with 
a weak solution of soda. 

x* * * 

To clean white-painted woodwork, 
dip a flannel cloth in warm water and, 
after squeezing nearly dry, lightly dip 
it into a dish of whiting. Apply it 
to the woodwork, and very little rub- 
bing will be required to take off the 
dirt. Wash the whiting off with clear 
water, and finish the work by drying 
with a soft cloth. 

* * * 

In putting away for possible future 
use materials which have already 
done service, care should be taken 
to put them in a good condition be- 
fore storing them. Flowers, feath- 
ers, trimmings—or, indeed, any mate- 
rials whatever—will only become 
more and more valueless with keep- 
ing if put away in a dusty, soiled 
or crumpled condition. But if first 
renovated as thoroughly as circum- 
stances permit, and then carefully 
packed away, well protected with 
clean, soft, tissue paper they will 
look wonderfully fresh when the time 
comes for taking them out again. 

= +. 

Leather can be cleaned with tur- 
pentine, applied with a soft cloth. 
This will remove the stains, but will 
also slightly stiffen the leather, which 
must be made pliable again by rub- 
bing briskly with crude oil. Use 
very little oil, and go over the leather 
with clean cloths, as the greatest care 
must be exercised to get all the sur- 
face grease off to prevent soiling the 


clothes. 
A subscription to PIC- 
TORIAL REVIEW costs only 
$1.00 and would be an appropriate 
present for any one of your friends. 
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REVOLVING TEMPLE-cLasp EYEGLASSES 


NEWEST, EASIEST and 
BEst in the world. 
Electricity applied 
when desired, giving 
, delightful nerve tonic 

a S current. Fit, by mail, 
guaranteed. Test cards and information free. 


Revolving Spectacles Co., 337 Cox Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 








’ A Positive and Guaranteed 
ARTHUR'S ©ure for Dyspepsia and all forms of 
DYSPEPSIA Stomach troubles. A purely vege- 

table tablet, compounded by a regu- 
TABLETS lar physician, on new and scientific 


principles. They are strength and 
muscle builders. Sufferers made well in a few weeks. 
Testimonials of remarkable cures sent free. Physi- 
cians prescribe them. Sample package on receipt of 
2-cent stamp. 
The Arthur Dyspepsia Tablet Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich, 














Thread Clipping Thimble 


SIMPLICITY ITSELF 
HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
Don’t spoil your teeth biting 
thread or get sick swallow- 
ing bits of thread. 





The thread is drawn 
under scissors point 
and severed. So sim- 
ple any child can use 
it. Good for hand or 
machine- Points 
thread to enterneedle 
easily, saving eyes 
and teeth. 

_Every thimble 
nickel- plated and 
guaranteed not to tar- . 
nish, Costs only 10 Cents. Agents wanted. Ask 
at your dry goods store or send direct to 


L. MULLER, 731 7th Ave., New Yerk. 


“M. & J.” 
CELLULOID SKIRT SUPPORTER 
and SHIRT WAIST HOLDER 


No Pins, Hooks or 
Claws to injure the 
clothing. A dainty de- 
vice of featherweight 
celluloid, that secures the 
bustle, holds dewn corset 
cover and shirt waist, and 
holds up petticoat and 
dress skirt, gives stylish 
extended front,and trans- 
fers the weight of the 
skirts from the Woman 
to the Corset. 

Mail Orders Postpaid to 


any address. 
PRICE, 35 CENTS 
AGENTS WANTED. 


L. MULLER 
731 7th Avenue, New York 











can find profitable employ- 
ment by representing one of 
the finest lines of Straight 
Front and Regular Corsets, 
Ladies’ , Misses’and Children’s 
Corset Waists, Sanitary Belts, 
Shoulder Braces, Hose Sup- 
porters, etc. Fast Black and 
Colored Mercerized Sateen 
Silk, Linen, Chambray and 
Flannel, A¢justable and 
Fashioned Petticoats in fash- 
ionable designs. Dress Skirts 
in seasonable effects, Dressing 
Sacques, etc. Co-operate with 
us and you can make money, 
sure, Territory given. Price 
List and Retail Guide free. 


CE CORSET CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 


REL 


Mention 
PICTORIAL REVIEW. 








Why Not Make Your Own Plaiting ? 


a THIERFELDTS 
Ss New Plaitin 








Mares ALL THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES 
OF PLAITING RAPIOLY ANO NEATLY 

Any person can operate it and make plaiting for others. 

Can make $5.00 to $25.00 a day easily. Send for price lists. 


NEW YORK DRESS PLAITING CO. 
143, 145, 147 E. 234 St. NEW YORK. 


Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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DAINTY IDEAS IN EMBROIDERY 
AND LACE. 

ERY pretty monograms on sofa 
pillows seem to be the latest 
fad instead of the very or- 
nately and elabor.tely em- 
broidered specimens that we 

are acquainted with, and painting 
evidently shares equal honors with 
needlework. The designing of mono- 
grams has become quite an art by it- 
self, and where we formerly saw 
only the smaller specimens used for 
table linen, we now have large and 
exquisite patterns, whose graceful 
lines are very pleasing to the eye. 
Two particularly pretty designs are 
shown on this page. The first may 
be either embroidered, painted or 
made with narrow ribbon, according 
to the uses to which it is to be put. 

It may be enlarged, if meant for a sofa pillow 
or used in the size illustrated for table linen. In 
working it, the pattern will be decidedly improved 
if it is padded, that is for tablecloths and napkins, 


PICTORIAL REVIEW. 
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working patterns. Copy them carefully on a sheet 
uf tracing paper and transfer them from this on 
bondpaper. In order to transfer from the bond- 
paper to the material the outline must be perfor- 


for gowns, scarfs, boas, etc. Devel- 
oped of either black or white braid, 
with silk of corresponding color, it 
will be very handsome. The other 
illustration shows a pair of wings 
that can be put to various uses. 
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A NEW KIND OF DECORATIVE 
PAINTING. 


One of the most recent develop- 
ments of artistic work is painting on 
wood, after the style of old Sheraton 
and Dutch furniture, which was 
fashionable about a century ago. It 
is very suitable for cabinets, cup- 
boards, writing tables and any small 
article of furniture not likely to 
be affected by heat or dampness, 
or to receive a great deal of fric- 
tion. The real charm of this painting on wood 
is to allow its delicate veining to show through 
transparent colors, and the way to produce an har- 
monious effect is to combine the tones of the sur- 





MONOGRAM.—This is a plain style that may be either 


embroidered or made with a narrow ribbon. 


where it is worked with cotton, and also if used 
for a pillow, but if ribbon is employed for the 
development, the padding, of course, is done away 
with. 

The second monogram is more elaborate and not 
quite so severe in its outlines. 

Both the monograms and the lace designs are 
given in a sufficiently large size to be used as 








PoINT LACE WiNnGS.—Can be used in a hair ornament for evening wear or used in a dressy bonnet. 
Must have a fine satin wire or edge to keep the wings in shape. 


ated, either with a very fine needle or with the 
sewing machine, of course, taking care to work 
it evenly, especially «le monograms, because em- 
broidery patterns require the greatest exactness, if 
they are to look well when worked. 

Two very pretty lace patterns are also illus- 
trated. The butterfly ca.. be utilized in a number 
of ways, either for tie-ends or as an incrustation 


PoINT LACE BUTTERFLY.—For tie ends or for a bonnet. Can also be used in centerpieces. 
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face of the wood and the colors employed, as 
in the famous inlaid shells of the Sheraton 
period, that were so often seen on tea-caddies or 
knife-boxes, and in the center of trays. 

The object of this modern painting is to imitate 
inlay, and the drawing must be absolutely correct. 
The whole style must be that of flat ornamenta- 
tion, done in broad strokes, and the sharp outlines 





MONOGRAM.—An especially handsome one for table 
linen, or in a large size for a sofa pillow. 


so characteristic of old inlay must be put in with 
sepia the very last thing before polishing. 

The designs mostly used consist of dainty Wat- 
teau scenes with groups of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, bowknots, flower-bask.ts and subjects 
of a kindred nature. 
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LIA RAND’S 
Perfecto’ Cream 


ROSE ODOR 


“This delicate White, Hy- 
gienic, Non-Acid Bleach is a 
tissue builder,Skin Food and 
Great Beautifier. Shrinks 
enlarged pores. Removes 
Liver Spots, Wrinkles, Tan 
and all blemishes. 


Law = a per jar; rules for facial Massage 





include 


Mme. LIA RAND, 
199 Washington Street, Brooklyn. 





5?Extracts from letter of Vesta Tilla, the 
English quick-change artist: 

Please send by any European ey and 
fastest steamer half a dozen jars Lia Rand's 
Perfecto Cream. I cannot do without it. I 
have never found any cream equal to yours. 
It does all you claim for it. It is delicate, 
white and delicious. 


Send stamp for FREE sample of Lia Rand’s 
PERFECTO or A. B. POWDER (rose odor). 





LADIES WANTED 


TO SELL OUR 
Handsome Petticoats 
and Rainy Day Skirts 
Exclusive territory given. Our 

agents are earning indepen- 
dent livings..... Write us 
for catalogs and particulars. 


PARIS SKIRT CO., 141 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 


The 
Lace 
Store 









Torchon and Medici 
LACES and IN- 
SERTIONS, 1 to 4 
inches wide, worth 





ro and 15 cents, at 


ONLY 5c A YARD 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Leahy, Purcell & Co. 


405-407 Summit Street 
TOLEDO, OHIO 














HANDSOME WOMEN 
Often owe their charms to a luxuriant growth o' 


f 
hair. Those not blessed with such a gift should 
examine our ) 
PATENTED HUSIAN HAIR GOODS <\ 
which imitate nature to perfection, and cannot be 
detected. 

Our Waves, Wigs and Bangs are constructed 
Without Wire, ace or Net. }| 

Our Switches, Without Stems, which can 
be separated and dressed in any style desired. 

Shades and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for Ilustrated Catalogue P. ' 

THE W. A. BARRITT COMPANY, 

23 West 30th Street, New York. 

For falling hair and dandruff use Barritt’s ¢ 

Tonic Lotion. 














Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


EPCE 


FoR the interest and benefit of our read- 

ers we will devote such space as may 
be found necessary to questions and an- 
swers appertaining to Dress, Dressmaking, 
Millinery, the Towlet, Totlet Articles and 
Society Customs. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: Our readers are 


uested to send 
us suggestions or requests for fancy work 
that they would like illustrated and ex- 
plained. All requests will receive atten- 
tion as promptly as possible in our corre- 
spondence columns, and if sketches are sent 
us, drawings will be made and illustrated. 


























GENERAL RULES.—The fellowing 
rules must be complied with by 
cerrespondents, otherwise their 
letters cannot be attended to: 


18t.—Questions upon different subjects to 


be written on separate sheets of paper; 
write plainly and on one side of sheet. 


2d.—All letters must give name and ad- 


dress of the writer, not for publication, as 


weuse the nom de plume or name you wish us to print with the answer to your ques- 
tions. (Do not forget to write this under question.) 


3d.—Questions relating to dress should give personal description as to age, height, 


blonde, or brunette. 


4th.—Answers cannot be sent by mail unless return postage is enclosed. 





Miss T. D. S.—A dainty and novel 
mouchoir case may be made of an 
embroidered linen handkerchief. 
First, edge the handkerchief with 
narrow colored satin ribbon and 
then fold three of the corners over 
and tack them together to form a 
pocket. On the fourth corner fasten 
a rosette-bow of the ribbon which 
will make a pretty ornament for the 
case when closed. 


Mrs. M. A. G.—You should cer- 
tainly wear an even’ng gown to a 
ch rch wedding in the evening, as 
it is correct for women to wear low 
neck now at any entertainment that 
is not in the nature of a public one. 
If you have reason to believe that 
there are only a few people invited 
to the wedding and to the reception, 
you can wear a smart, high-neck 
gown with unlined yoke and sleeves. 
It is perfe tly proper to call ona 
bride after the cards are out. 

Mrs. Ida L., N. Y.—When calling 
upon a married lady you leave, if she 
is not at home, one of your own and 
two of your husband’s cards. If she is 
at home you leave in the hall, at the 
conclusion of your visit two of your 
husband’s cards only. When calling 
upon a widow or unmarried lady, 
you leave, if not at home, one of 
your own and one of your husband’s 
cards; if at home, one of your hus- 
band’s c.rd-: only. You do not leave 
your own, as, having sven the lady, 
there is no need to do so, but if it is 
a first visit and you have an “At 
Home” day, you could leave your 
card with “At Home” day or days on 
it in the hall, to let her know what 
day you are “At Home,” but you 
would not leave it at subsequent 
visits. 

Miss L. D. T., St. Louis.—You 
must send an invitation to the wed- 
ding to cvery person who sends a 
present to either yourself or your 
fiancé and this whether they live at 
too great a distance to accept the in- 
vitation or not. You must return 
every visit that is paid to you, after 


your wedding when you are settled 
in your new home. 

Mrs. Edw. W., N. Y.—People are 
often prevented from sending a note 
of explanation after haviny accepted 
an invitation, when they find them- 
selves, at the last momeut, unable to 
go. In the same way. persons are 
often careless in writing their notes 
of regret when an invitation is re- 
ceived, omitting to state the reason. 
Nothing should ever be allowed to 
prevent the fulfilment of a courtesy, 
which is an obligation equallv binding 
upon all. 

Miss Jennie L., Conn.—You must 
write to acknowledge and thank for 
every present sent to you, as soon 
after receiving it as possible. You 
should not say anything about call- 
ing afterward. when vou thank for 
the »resent. Any presents sent to 
the bridegroom are acknowledged by 
him and not by you. 

Mrs. J. D. G.—We are informed 
that a piece of gum camphor 
placed in the clothes press will 
keep steel ornaments from tarnish- 
ing. 

Mrs. Geo. D. M., N. Y.—If you 
are very fastidious you may have 
bed sachets which will impart a deli- 
cate odor not alone to the room but 
to the bed also, if you are not satis- 
fied with the perfume that attaches 
itself to the linen with the use of the 
ordinary sachet. These bed sachets 
are three feet long and _ thirteen 
inches wide. They are thrown across 
the bed when it is made and may 
also be placed in trunk trays or 
bureau drawers. 

Mrs. S., St. Louis.—Regarding 
the selection of garnitures, the old 
rule, “The best is always the cheap- 
est,” still holds good. Nothing is 
more offensive than a garment cov- 
ered with poor gimp, passementerié, 
braid, etc., etc. If one cannot afford 
to buy a good trimming, omit it al- 
together, or use stitching of some 
kind, in preference to an inferior 
quality of decoration. 
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PRIZE DESIGN NO. 604. 


$5.°° SILK-E SKIRT for $2.°° 


"Delivered. 


To introduce SILK-E underskirts, which 
have all the appearance of silk skirts, but 
which last twice as long and cost about one- 
third as much, we are going to offer a limited 
number of our regular $5.00 SILK-E under- 


skirts at the specially low price of $2.25, 
delivered. This skirt is made with 3 rowsof 
full ruffles and 1 row of fancy cord on each 
ruffle. Pointed and gathered ruching run- 
ning from top ruffles to the heading of same, 
and cut with a very wide flare, making a most 
satisfactory skirt in every particular and fill- 
ing a long-felt want. 

Colors: Black, Heliotrope and Old Rose. 

Lengths : 39, 40, 41, 42 inches. 

Don’t spend $6.00 or more for a silk under- 
skirt, when one made of SILK-E, which looks 
like silk and wears better and cannot be dis- 
tinguished from real silk, ory by the 
closest scrutiny, can be purchased for as little 
as $2.25. Never Sold in stores. 


Sent: Anywhere C.0.D. $2.25 Express Paid 
with privilege of examination. 
(Send Cash with order and save collection 
charges ) 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Originator and Sole 
H, C. NATHAN Distributor of SILK-E Skirts 
721-723 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Agents Wanted. 


Embroiderics 


We Design and Manufacture Embroideries and Dress 
Trimmings. We have unequalled facilities and expert 
workmanship. Special designs originated or your ows 
designs carried out promptly and at reasonable prices. 


N. A. HOSHAFIAN, 
65-57 W. 26TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


“The Perfection” 

















» SAFETY HAT PIN 
¥ SAVES THE HAT INSTEAD OP 
DESTROYING IT. 


A wonderful little article 
every lady should have. Costs 
no more than old style pins. 
Gives ten times the satisfaction. 
Impossible to lose. The only 

in that does not damage the 

at, as it is attached to the sweat- 
band instead of through the 
band and body. Removed from 
one hat to another in an in- 
stant. It has no _ points to 
trick into the head, but con- 

‘orms to the shape of the head, 
lies close and holds secure. This 
fe does the work of an ordinary 

at pin better, looks neater, 
lasts longer, and does not cost 
acent more. 

Finished in gilt, silver ‘or 
black, with handsome filigree 
head. AGENTS WANTED. @ 


Price, 25 Cents. 


At All Dry Goods Stores, 


or L. MULLER, 
731 th Avenue, New York, 














Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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{ A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT. 


$ By HAROLD WHITE. 


~“ PSS SSSSSSFSSSSSSSSSISF 


(A New York Drawing Room During a Bad 
Quarter of an Hour, Which is Stretching 
out to Half, Before Dinner.) 

Miss Gordon: I feel as though I had been born 
here. You were late enough, goodness knows. 

Mrs. Baring: Yes, I look upon punctuality as 
the thief of time. 

Miss Gordon: But this missing link is unfor- 
giveable. It is a man, too. 

Mrs. Baring: Will be, to be Darwinian, dear. 

(Enter hurriedly Richard Fenwick, bubbling 
with apologies. ) 

Miss Gordon: Good gracious! 

(Dinner is announced. Fenwick is guided by 
the hostess’s fan in the direction of the two 
ladies. ) 

Miss Gordon: Heaven grant it may be you. 

Mrs. Baring: Heaven has my prayers to the 
same effect. But why yours? 

Miss Gordon: Because I refused him yester- 
day. 

Mrs. Baring: You—Oh, my prophetic soul, 
the Dean! 

The Dean (unctuously to Mrs. Baring, offering 
his arm): Life has many consolations, Mrs. Bar- 
ing. 

Mrs. Baring (purposely misunderstanding 
him): I hope that iced soufflée will be one of 
them. 

Fenwick (to Miss Gordon): I’m awfully sorry. 

Miss Gordon (with an air of sweet seriousness 
suitable to his hard case): I know I am your 
misfortune, and not your fault. 

Fenwick (perfectly cheerfully): Isn’t it a curi- 
ous thing? If you take particular care to avoid 
any one person, you are bound to meet him or 
her twice as often as anybody else. If you enter 
a cable car or the “L,” he is there. If you climb 
up to the top of Popocatepetl, he is there. (Miss 
Gordon comes to the conclusion that it is bad 
taste to use Scriptural phraseology when you are 
talking nonsense.) If you avoid him by a yacht- 
ing cruise, he comes on deck as soon as the 
anchor’s weighed. The fact is, Fortune doesn’t 
shuffle her cards properly. 

Miss Gordon (who is, somehow, not quite 
pleased with the way he has put things, coldly) : 
Fortune has, indeed, dealt your hand badly for 
you to-night. 

Ferwick: Never mind. I promise to devote my- 
self entirely to my off-side neighbor. I wonder 
who it is to be—oh (with undisguised pleasure), 
it is, apparently, Rose Boycott. 

Miss Gordon (a casual glance has shown her 
that Rosie’s hair is done in a particularly becom- 
ing manner, which she makes up her mind to re- 
gard as “barmaidish”).: Isn’t that rather going 
to extremes? 

Fenwick (eagerly): May I talk to you? That 
is jolly. I love talking to you. You're so sensi- 
ble. 

Miss Gordon: Oh! (sotto voce) Isn’t Miss Boy- 
cott sensible? 

Fenwick (apparently ignoring the question) : 
I believe men always make love to a certain sort 
of girl because they know that she won’t under- 
stand in the least any other subject of conversa- 
tion they might bring up. 

Miss Gordon (thinking that the obvious inter- 
pretation of his sentence is that if he does talk to 
Rosie Boycott he will make love to her, and look- 
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ing upon it as, under the circumstances, insult- 
ing, she is not gracious. Besides there is an in- 
definable something about “sensible” which sug- 
gests a lack of proper idolatry). May I ask why 
you think me sensible? 

Fenwick: Oh, there are any number of reasons. 
Why, yesterday—don’t mind my blurting on an 
awkward subject—I am sure that you had awfully 
good reasons for—for telling me what you did. 

Miss Gordon is saved the necessity of replying 
by Fenwick’s attention being claimed by Miss 
Rosie. During the next few minutes she has the 
opportunity of observing that Miss Rosie’s white 
shoulders are shaking with laughter, that Fen- 
wick’s back is broad and well-fitted, and that his 
neat head is bent in the most interested manner 
in Miss Rosie’s direction. Her glimpses leave her 
vaguely wondering whether it is possible that he 
does not greatly care. 

Fenwick (leaving a laugh behind him and re- 
turning to the “sensible” theme): I would always 
take your opinion about anything. I think you 
would make up your mind about a thing and stick 
to it, you know. I sha’n’t forget that you told me 
yesterday that you would always take a sort of 
interest in me and I shall come and bother you 
whenever I get into a muddle or anything. I 
sha’n’t mind telling you all about it, and I know 
you'll give me good advice. 

Miss Gordon (not thoroughly pleased by this 
ready adoption of the brother and sister relation 
and the prospect of possible love confidences, 
would be silent, but the fact that Miss Rosie is 
unoccupied on his other side prompts her to say 
something): Why were you so late? There 
would have been thirteen if you had not come. 

Fenwick: Usual excuse. Cab horse fell down. 
It isn’t original, but it is true. 

Miss Gordon: Were you hurt? 

Fenwick: Oh, no. 

Miss Gordon: Then why do you keep your left 
hand under the table? 

Fenwick: My wrist did not behave properly in 
an encounter with the asphalt, and the chemist 
has made an untidy job of it. 

Miss Gordon: Then you are hurt? 

Fenwick: It’s a mere nothing. It’s a nuisance 
in one way, of course. It prevents my going off 
to-morrow. 

Miss Gordon (softly, with a not entirely un- 
pleasing vision in her mind’s eye of Fenwick 
treasuring a sacred memory on some arid veldt). 
You were going to-morrow? Why? 

Fenwick (quite cheerfully) : Oh, I looked upon 
it as usual under the circumstances. Besides, it’s 
a good thing. Avoids awkward questions and con- 
tretemps for a week or two, till—(pauses, as 
though it is thoroughly understood that in a week 
or two neither will have the faintest recollection 
of what had occurred). 

Miss Gordon (damped): And where are you 
going? 

Fenwick: Oh, Palm Beach first, and then on, 
you know. We mean to have a good time. 

The expressed intention of having “a good 
time” freezes for the moment Miss Gordon’s flow 
of speech, and Rosie Boycott breaks in with a 
bridge problem. It is an idiotic doubt as to 
whether you may declare trumps to be a suit 
which you don’t hold at all, and is obviously put 
forward with the sole object of engaging Fen- 
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wick’s attention. Blind to the artfulness of the 
device, he enters into the discussion with zest and 
most manifest enjoyment. Although the conversa- 
tion cannot possibly interest her, Miss Gordon 
finds that she has heard considerably more of it 
than of the remarks essayed by her other neighbor 
on the possibility of there being thirteen in num- 
ber, and the likelihood of one of them dying if 
there had been. 

Miss Gordon’s other neighbor (with a sten- 
torian effort): Most extraordinary thing, Miss 
Gordon. Told lots of men about it. Every man 
of ’em said, “By Jove!” The very night before 
the Gold Cup, dreamed I saw No. 13 go up. Saw 
it as clearly as if I’d been awake. Would you 
believe it, No. 13 won the very next race to the 
Gold Cup? And what I say is this, that that 
proves that thirteen isn’t an unlucky number. 

Miss Gordon (vaguely): Really! How fortu- 
nate! 

The bridge problem has been shelved, and Miss 
Rosie has found out about the damaged wrist. 
Her pretty eyes are full of sympathy. Miss Gor- 
don is of course aware that this is simply a trick, 
but Fenwick, poor boy, is too trustful to perceive 
it. He even seems to like the simulated solici- 
tude. His replies to Miss Rosie’s questionings are 
not so curt and indifferent as they were to her 
own on the same subject. Miss Rosie, too, is 
taking a good deal of trouble to be interested, and 
she is, as a rule, rather particular as to the man 
she makes a fool of. The words, “the poor wrist,” 
come to Miss Gordon’s ears, uttered in tones 
which would be seductive to poor, stupid males. 
The thought grows strong in Miss Gordon’s mind 
that it is the duty of a good woman to rescue 
this poor mortal from a Circe’s wiles. Even a 
sacrifice of some personal dignity should be made 
in order to do so. She therefore breaks in a lit- 
tle hastily: 

I do hope it is better? 

Fenwick: Ever so much, thanks. 

Miss Gordon (determined that his attention 
shall not be wiled away again): You must not 
risk a hansom back. 

Fenwick: Am I condemned to a four-wheeler ? 
(His eyes are wandering in the direction of Miss 
Rosie’s hands, which are rolling bread crumbs. 
This is obviously another wile.) 

Miss Gordon: I came alone in the brougham. 
It might take you back. 

Fenwick: Do you know it’s most unlucky. I 
said something about going back with the Laugh- 
tons and playing 

Miss Gordon (turning her head): Oh, then, 
of course 

Fenwick: But I’ll say I have a previous en- 
gagement. 

The importance of this young man’s rescue 
looms gigantic. A fit of indifference might ruin 
it quite. Miss Gordon relents and turns her eyes: 

Is it worth a falsehood? 

Fenwick (and his voice, as Miss Gordon re- 
marks, is quite different): Of course, if I said it 
was an engagement, it would have to be an—en- 
gagement. 

By means of some sort of wireless telegraphy 
an interrogatory significance is given to this re- 
mark, and by the same method an answer is con- 
veyed. The success of this scientific experiment 
demands that Miss Gordon’s hand and Mr. Fen- 
wick’s wounded member should meet underneath 
the table. Their happy belief in the surreptitious 
nature of the proceeding is somewhat shattered 
on catching the look of amazement in the Dean’s 
eye, and there follows a short but painful pause. 
Presently, however, the presence of each other 
shuts out the existence of mere other people. 

Miss Gordon (softly): How little you under- 
stand women, Dick. 

Fenwick: H’m! 
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HE season for entertaining is now here, and 
a great many little luncheons are given 
for the young debutantes, as well as the 


« 
« 
matrons. With this in view, I give, 
through the columns of the PICTORIAL 
Review, four luncheons; some very elaborate and 
some plainer. The quantity given in the recipes 
will be sufficient for six people, which, if the 
guests are all congenial, makes a very enjoy- 
able affair. 


Duncbheon (Evaszorarte ) 
Oysters on the half shell. 
Buttered Brown Bread. 
Bouillon en Tasse. 
Celery. 
Lobster Croquettes. 
Radishes. Salted Almonds. 
Creamed Sweetbreads. 
Broiled Filet Steaks. 
Potato Croquettes. 
Sherbet. 
Broiled Quail. 
Lettuce Salad. 


Ice Cream. 


Olives. 


Candied Apricots. Bonbons. 


Fruit. 
\ Chocolate with Whipped Cream, 


Bouillon. 


Cut in small pieces, three pounds of solid beef, 
pour on it two quarts of cold water. Place it on 
the back of the range and let it gradually warm 
for one hour, then bring the pot forward and 
let it come to a boil, remove and allow it to sim- 
mer for several hours. Take off the fire, strain 
and set it away until morning. Remove all fat 
from the top; and add one small onion, one stalk 
of celery, two or three leaves of sage, thyme and 
bay leaf, two sprigs of parsley, six whole pep- 
per corns, six whole cloves and salt to taste. Boil 
all gently for half an hour, strain through an old 
napkin and serve hot in bouillon cups. 


To Dress Celery. 


Put the celery on the ice an hour before dress- 
ing. Cut the green part off.” Cut the large stalks 
into lengths of four or five inches, slit one about 
four times and purl the edges with a sharp knife. 
Put in ice water until time of serving. 


Lobster Croquettes. 


Boil the lobsters, cut them very fine and sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Put one tablespoonful 
of butter in a saucepan, when melted stir into it 
two tablespoonfuls of flour until it becomes yel- 
low. Then add one cup of milk, and stir until 
creamy, then add the minced lobster until very 
hot. Put on a dish to cool, stand in the ice box. 


USEFUL AND TIMELY RECIPES AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 


Edited by LIA RAND, author of the “ Philosophy of Cooking,” ete. 
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Make into croquettes, roll in beaten egg and 
bread crumbs, fry in hot fat and serve at once. 


Creamed Sweetbreads. 


Parboil the sweetbreads for fifteen minutes; 
drop them in cold water, clean the skin off and 
cut up very fine. Make a cream sauce by melt- 
ing one tablespoonful of butter and stirring into it 
a tablespoonful of flour, and slowly so to keep 
it smooth, adding one cupful of milk. When well 
and smoothly cooked, pour into it the cut-up 
sweetbreads and some very finely-chopped par- 
sley. Flavor to taste with sherry or Madeira 
wine, serve at once in fine ramekins. 


Potato Croquettes. 


Boil and mash one quart of potatoes, season 
with butter and salt and beat thoroughly, add 
two well-beaten eggs and roll into balls. Roll in 
egg and bread crumbs, and fry in hot fat. 


Lemon Sberbet. 


Rub one quart of cut sugar on nine lemons, 
add to it the juice of the lemons and two quarts 


of water. When all is melted, stir into it two 
whole, well-beaten eggs. Freeze and serve in 
glasses. 


Broiled Quail. 


Split the quail through the back and broil over 
a slow fire. When well cooked, serve on a dish 
with a little melted butter, chopped parsley, pep- 
per, salt and the juice of a lemon. Garnish with 
slices of lemon, water cresses and diamonds of 
fried bread. Cut the bread in diamonds, drop 
in melted butter and set it in a pan in a hot oven 
for a few minutes. 


French Dressing for Salads. 


One saltspoonful of salt, and a half of white 
pepper, mix in three tablespoonfuls of good olive 
oil, beat well and add one-quarter teaspoonful 
onion juice and one large tablespoonful of good 
white vinegar. 


| l 
| Less Elaborate Luncheon. 
Clam Broth, 
Ham Toast. | 


Cold Turkey garnished with Cranberry Jelly. 


Celery Salad. 


Bird’s Nest, Hickory Nut Cake. 


Coffee. | 
| 


Clam Brotb. 


Take twenty hard-shell clams, with their liquor, 
chop them not so very fine and add as much water 
as there is liquor, one small onion, two tomatoes, 
and four sprigs of parsley. Cook slowly three 
hours. Half an hour before it is done, put into 
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the broth a tablespoonful of butter, salt and pep- 
per to taste. Strain before serving. 


Ham Toast. 


Take four tablespoonfuls of boiled and grated 
ham, add four tablespoonfuls of cream, four yolks 
of eggs well-beaten and a little pepper. Mix well 
and heat over the fire stirring all the time. Spread 
some of the mixture on nicely-buttered toast and 
serve individually. 

Celery Salad. 

Cut the white stalks of celery into pieces half 
an inch long; to every pint of these allow half a 
pint of mayonnaise dressing. Dust the celery 
lightly with salt and pepper, and then mix it 
with the dressing. Heap it on a cold plate, gar- 
nish with the tips of the celery and serve very 
cold. 

Bird's West. 


Mix together one-fourth pound of sweet choco- 
late, one-half box of gelatine, one quart sweet 
milk and one coffee cup of sugar. Pour all in a 
dish, set the dish in a pan of water and allow 
it to boil for an hour. Blow out six eggs and fill 
with the above blanc mange. When cold, break 
the shells very gently, place them in center of a 
round dish, garnish with apple sauce, and serve 
with sweetened and flavored whipped cream. 


hickory Wut Cake. 

Beat two cups of butter with two cups of sugar 
until creamy, then add slowly four beaten whole 
eggs, three cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, two cupfuls of chopped hickory 
nuts. Flavor with vanilla, and bake in a round 
cake pan. 

Lettuce and Cucumber Salad. 

Cut three heads of lettuce in nice even strips; 
put it in a bowl and make a ring around the 
bowl with peeled and sliced cucumbers. Then 
pour the following dressing over lettuce and 
cucumbers. Rub the yolks of three hard boiled 
eggs to a powder, add three teaspoonfuls of salad 
oil, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
white sugar, one teaspoonful of made mustard, 
half a teaspoonful of white pepper. Beat it well 
and let it stand for ten minutes, then mix in 
slowly five tablespoonfuls of good white vinegar. 


Bottled Coffee 


THE NEW DISCOVERY 





Any person who can boil water 
can make perfect coffee. Made 
at the table in individual cups, 
to suit the taste of each person. 
Pure coffee, clear as wine, fra- 
grant and healthful. 


All Toledo grocers sell it. 


THE SCHOFIELD COFFEE CO. (Ltd.) 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





INTER- 
AIR-SPACE 


UNDERWEAR 
Wards off the chills which precede 
colds and kindred ills. 
Cmntosuetece Hurdorfld Fabric G 


TRoy, N.Y. 











If you 
tad an ARNOLD STEAM COOKER 
you could sew or read or do anything you 
pleased while meals were cooking. No 
danger of wnt or burning, just because 
it CAN’T. And the food would be boiled, 
baked or basted better than any you ever 
tasted. A copy of Dr. Beardsley’s great 
lecture on “‘Food and Digestion’ will be 
mailed free to every reader of this paper 
on application. We need more agents. Good 
money can be made. Send for terms, 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., 27 Elm St., Rochester, #. Y. 








Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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SPORTING COSTUMES. 
(Illustrated on page 4.) 
Fig.955.—Sporting costume of plaid material. 
Jacket has collar, cuffs and pockets of plain cloth. 

Pattern, jacket, $1.50; skirt, $1.50. 

Fig. 956.—Skating costume of cloth, trimmed 
with stitched straps of dark and light cloth. Light 
cloth vests with fur edging. Pattern, jacket, 
$1.50; skirt, $1.50. 

Fig. 957.—Golf costume of mixed goods. Jacket 
trimmed with velvet or taffeta collar and cuffs. 
Vest of light cloth. Skirt trimmed with stitched 
straps. Pattern, jacket, $1.50; skirt, $1.50. 


SMART TAILOR-MADES. 
(Illustrated on page 6.) 

Fig. 941.—Cloth costume. Fly-front jacket, cut 
with deep velvet collar and small revers. Skirt 
trimmed in yoke effect with straps. Pattern, 
jacket, $1.50; skirt, $1.50. 

Fig. 942.—Costume of fancy suiting. Norfolk 
jacket. Double breasted vest of light cloth. 
Skirt with new plait effect. Pattern, jacket, $1.50; 
skirt, $1.50. 


BRIDE AND BRIDESMAID’S GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 8.) 

Fig. 686.—Bridesmaid’s gown of pink Louisine. 
Corsage with surplice effect, yoke of tucked Lou- 
isine, alternating with lace bands. Skirt trimmed 
with lace and plaited ruffle. Pattern, corsage, 
50c.; skirt, 50c. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. 687.—Bridal gown of ivory-white poult de 
soie. Waist tucked in clusters, shirred chiffon 
yoke, bordered with flounces of lace and poult de 
soie. Trained skirt, shirred panel front. Pattern, 
waist, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50c. 
extra. 


THREE SMART BALL GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page Io.) 

Fig. 675.—Gown of ecru lace over taffeta. 
Décolleté waist with bolero effect and garniture 
of chiffon folds and rosettes. Pattern, waist, 50c; 
skirt, 50c. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. 676.—Gown of white lace over taffeta. 
Décolleté corsage, skirt with flounce effect. Gar- 
niture of pale-pink roses. Pattern, waist, 50c.; 
skirt, 75c. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. 677,—Gown of black point d’esprit over 
white taffeta. Décolleté waist trimmed with ruf- 
fles and narrow velvet ribbon. Skirt trimmed 
with Chantilly insertion and ruffles. Pattern, 
waist, 50c.; skirt, 50c. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 


ATTRACTIVE SILK WAISTS. 
(Illustrated on page 12.) 

Fig. E.—Waist of tucked taffeta or moiré, over- 
lapping front, cut into tabs fastening over lace 
jabot. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. F.—Waist of tucked taffeta or peau de soie, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and lace appliqué. 
Chiffon jabot. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
50c. extra. 

Fig. G.—Waist of tucked taffeta or peau de soie, 
trimmed with lace insertion. Pattern, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. H.—Waist of taffeta or Liberty satin, deep 
tucked yoke, narrow extension vest of panne, 
trimmed with lace insertion and lace revers. Pat- 
tern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 


PRETTY EVENING WAISTS. 
(Illustrated on page 14.) 

Fig. 666.—Waist of point d’esprit, trimmed with 
shirring and narrow ruffles, edged with velvet rib- 
bon. Pattern, 50c. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. 667.—Waist of old-rose crépe de Chine, 
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box-plaits, alternating with embroidery. Yoke 
and collar of chiffon, trimmed with lace appliqué. 
New sleeve. Pattern, 75c. Cut to measure, 50c. 
extra. 

Fig. 668.—Décolleté waist of white chiffon, 
trimmed with lace appliqué and ruches. Shoulder 
straps and belt trimmed with narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon. Pattern, 50c. Cut to measure, 50c. 
extra. 

Fig. 669.—Waist of pink Liberty silk, plaited 
chiffon vest, trimmed with lace collar and straps, 
narrow velvet piping, new sleeve. Pattern, 50c. 
Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. 670.—Waist of black Chantilly lace over 
white taffeta. Yoke of white lace, collar of tucked 
chiffon, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Pat- 
tern, 50c. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 


CHIC BALL ATTIRE. 
(Illustrated on page 15.) 

Fig. 694.—Gown of old-rose Sicillienne. Décol- 
leté waist, tucks alternating with lace insertion, 
trimmed with ruffles. Flounce skirt. Pattern, 
waist, 50c.; skirt, 75c. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. 695.—Gown of pale-blue Liberty silk. 
Décolleté waist trimmed with lace berthe. Skirt 
trimmed with lace insertion. Pattern, waist, 50c. ; 
skirt, 50c. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. 696.—Gown of very pale-yellow Louisine, 
trimmed with ecru lace insertion and chiffon ruf- 
fles, edged with black velvet ribbon. Flounce 
skirt. Pattern, waist, 50c.; skirt, 75c. Cut to 
measure, 50c. extra. 

ATTRACTIVE STREET GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 16.) 

Fig. 672.—Gown of dotted cloth. Blouse waist 
tucked in clusters, yoke and revers of stitched 
white panne, trimmed with braiding and _ lace. 
Panel skirt trimmed with folds. Pattern, waist, 
50c.; skirt, 50c. 

Fig. 673.—Gown of biscuit panne cloth. Blouse 
waist. Edges laced with velvet ribbon. Sleeve 
slashed over puff of contrasting color. Skirt 
tucked at hips and ornamented with fancy stitch- 
ing at hem. Pattern, waist, 75c.; skirt, 50c. Cut 
to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. 674.—Gown of dark-blue cheviot. Waist 
and skirt tucked in clusters and embroidered with 
white silk dots. Lace yoke and stock collar. Pat- 
tern, waist, 50¢.; skirt, 50c. Cut to measure, 50c. 
extra. 

HANDSOME STREET GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 18.) 

Fig. 688.—Cloth gown, draped blouse waist, 
new sleeve, trimmed with velvet ribbon straps 
and buttons. Pattern, waist, 50c.; skirt, 5oc. 
Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. 689.—Gown of zibeline. Blouse waist 
opens over chiffon vest and is trimmed with lace 
appliqué and satin folds. Velvet ribbon lacing. 
Pattern, waist, 50c.; skirt, 50c. Cut to measure, 
50c. extra. 

Fig. 690.—Cloth gown trimmed with straps or 
braid of contrasting color. New sleeve. Pattern, 
waist, 50c.; skirt, 50c. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 


TAFFETA DRESS SKIRTS. 
(Illustrated on page 20.) 
$31.—Skirt of tucked taffeta or peau de soie, 
flounce, trimmed with velvet or moiré straps. Pat- 
tern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 
$32.—Skirt of tucked taffeta or peau de soie, 
trimmed with tucked diamonds, framed with 
moiré straps, gathered flounce. Pattern, $1.00. 
Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 
$33.—Skirt of taffeta, Sicilienne or peau de soie, 
wide tucks, trimmed with lace insertion and moiré 
straps. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50c. 
extra. 
$34.—Net skirt over taffeta, trimmed with ruf- 
fles and moiré straps drawn through rings. Pat- 
tern, 50c. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 
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$35.—Skirt of Louisine or peau de soie, cut in 
scollops and trimmed with appliqué. Gathered 
flounce. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50c. 
extra. 


GIRLS’ PARTY FROCKS. 
(Illustrated on page 24.) 

Fig. 678.—Frock of pale-pink Liberty silk. 
Tucked waist, and skirt trimmed with lace in- 
sertion. Lace berthe. Narrow velvet ribbon. Pat- 
tern, frock, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 

Fig. 679.—Frock of old-rose silk and wool 
goods. Waist has tucked yoke of taffeta, and is 
trimmed with lace insertion. Skirt with tucked 
flounce. Pattern, frock, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
soc. extra. 

Fig. 680.—Frock of cream Liberty silk. Waist 
tucked in yoke effect, and trimmed like the skirt 
with blue or pink velvet or satin ribbon. New 
sleeve. Pattern, frock, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
50c. extra. 

Fig. 681.—Frock of pale-blue voile. Waist 
gathered, and trimmed in bolero effect with plain 
voile, and lace insertion threaded with velvet or 
satin ribbon. Pattern, frock, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50c. extra. 


GIRLS’ DANCING FROCKS. 
(Illustrated on page 26.) 

Fig. 682.—Frock of figured China silk, trimmed 
with plain silk. Waist tucked in yoke effect. 
New sleeve. Pattern, frock, 75c. Cut to measure, 
25c. extra. 

Fig. 683.—Frock of dotted Liberty silk, trimmed 
with draped panne satin held in place with ap- 
pliqué panne flowers. Waist tucked in yoke ef- 
fect. Elbow sleeve. Pattern, frock, 75c. Cut to 
measure, 25c. extra. 

Fig. 684.—Frock of white mull, trimmed with 
narrow ruffles and lace insertion. Sleeves tied 
with velvet ribbon. Pattern, frock, 75c. Cut to 
measure, 25c. extra. 

Fig. 685.—Frock of white silk organdy. Blouse 
waist with shirred yoke and sleeve. Skirt trimmed 
with ruffles and fancy straps. Pattern, frock, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50c. extra. 


ATTRACTIVE DRESSES FOR GIRLS. 
(Illustrated on page 28.) 

Fig. 690.—Dress of biscuit cashmere. Waist 
tucked in clusters and mounted on tucked yoke. 
trimmed with straps and buttons. Skirt with in- 
verted plaits. Pattern, dress, 75c. Cut to meas- 
ure, 25c. extra. 

Fig. 691.—Dress of white cashmere or Viyella, 
trimmed with embroidered insertion and ruffles. 
Pattern, dress, 75c. Cut to measure, 25c. extra. 

Fig. 692.—Dress of pale-blue Liberty silk. Waist 
trimmed with shirring and loops of black velvet 
ribbon. Flounce skirt. Pattern, dress, 75c. Cut 
to measure, 25c. extra. 

Fig. 693.—Dress of tan cloth. Waist with tucks 
and yoke effect, opening over chiffon or silk vest, 
trimmed with narrow fur bands. Similar garni- 
ture on skirt. Pattern, dress, 75c. Cut to meas- 
ure, 25c. extra. 


DAINTY CLOTH FROCKS. 
(Illustrated on page 30.) 

Fig. 697.—Frock of brown cloth. Waist with 
new box-plait effect and lace yoke. Tucked skirt. 
Pattern, frock, $1.06. Cut to measure 25c. extra. 

Fig. 698.—Frock of plaid cloth, trimmed in box- 
plait effect with stitched straps, also straps of 
plain material, edged with taffeta. Pattern, frock, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 25c. extra. 

Fig. 699.—Frock of tan cloth; waist with yoke 
and box-plait effect, trimmed with brown velvet 
ribbon. Similar arrangement on skirt. Pattern, 
frock, $1.00. Cut to measure, 25c. extra. 

Fig. 700—Frock of gray cashmere. Tucked 
waist and skirt. Yoke, collar, cuffs and belt of 
royal-blue velvet, trimmed with straps. Pattern, 
frock, 75c. Cut to measure, 25c. extra. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


SOME EXTRA SENSES. 
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MONG the senses that, for 
want of a better name, we 
will call the “extra ones,” 
common sense should cer- 
tainly be accorded the first 

and foremost place, for is it not the 
one that is most urgently needed by 
everybody in managing the ordinary 
affairs of daily, life? 

The reason, according to written 
authority, why this particular sense 
has thus been named. is because it is 
the sense which is common to all the 
five, or the point where the five 
senses meet, supposed to be the seat 
of the soul, where it judges what is 
presented by the senses, and decides 
the mode of action. 

If this is the case—and we do not 
wish for a moment to doubt it— 
everyone must possess a_ certain 
amount of common sense to begin 
with, and, therefore, we may suppose 
that when it appears to be wanting, 
as it often does, it is really there but 
too weak and helpless from want of 
use to be of material benefit or to 
make its presence known, or its 
judgments obeyed. Any sense, if 
neglected and kept in abeyance, will 
in course of time lose its power and 
strength until at length it will be 
lost altogether. Now, this is exactly 
what some people do in regard to 
the common sense Nature has be- 
stowed upon them. They make so 
little use of it, push it so far in the 
background, that at last they forget 
they ever had any in their posses- 
sion. 

Others, again, are apt to confuse 
this particular sense with another 
phrase that has the same prefix, and 
erroneously imagine that common 
sense and commonplace are one and 
the same thing, and rather than be 
thought the latter, do their best to 
hide every sight and symptom of the 
former. It is really a pity that this 
rood and useful sense, this precious 
birth-gift of Nature, should be la- 
beled as “common.” Such a title 
is quite enough to impair its useful- 
ness and make it unpopular, for 
many are apt not only to confuse it 
with commonplace, but to connect it 
with the common round of daily life, 
which, to not a few among us, 
means dulness and monotony. 

If we would only believe it, it is 
the people who make use of their 
common sense who make life—the 
daily, simple home life—most happy 
and pleasant to their family and 
friends. Do we not all know some- 
one—fortunate if it be not many a 
one—“‘who talks and acts as if he 
or she had not a grain of common 
sense, who has no sweet reasonable- 
ness, either ig words or deeds.” 

To its possessor, common sense is 
the best and most useful of friends. 
It helps him along the dull, hard 
highroad of daily life, points out to 


him its duties, shows the way that 
is best and wisest to follow, and 
helps him to understand the real na- 
ture of the many attractive make- 
believes that so often tempt him to 
turn aside, sometimes to his own 
undoing. 

Yes, common sense is the best of 
guides, even if his company is some- 
what dull and prosaic, and his attire 
not always the garb of fashion. He 
may be trusted also to show us how 
to make the best of our circum- 
stances, of ourselves and our friends, 
will teach us to look at life’s duties, 
pleasures, and sorrows wisely and ra- 
tionally, and to take a broad and 
sensible view of our surroundings— 
in other words, we will live and act 
according to the dictates of common 
sense, and in so doing mutually ben- 
efit ourselves and our neighbors. 


se st & 
THE GRACILE GLIDE, 


The kangaroo walk is now out ‘of 
date. Its successor, which New York 
women are now diligently practicing 
in private is the “gracile glide.” 

The latter is built upon a correct 
and substantial idea—the Delsarte 
idea which carries the chest forward, 
the head easily, and allows the much 
discussed shoulders to take care of 
themselves. The “gracile glide” has 
this one point in common with the 
“kangaroo” walk—in both the chest 
is supposed to lead. 

The horrible kangaroo style began 
in most correct motives, the desire 
to straighten the shoulders rounded 
by careless sitting and lounging, and 
the stooping forward of the bicycle 
rider, and the attempt to have the 
chest lead instead of the feet. Like 
many other horrors and monstrosi- 
ties, the kangaroo mode of locomo- 
tion is as much of a deformity as 
a sunken chest and crooked shoul- 
ders. The straight front corset is 
a step in the right direction, although 
a great many claim that the back 
should also be as straight, as it is 
possible to make it. However, this 
is a matter of opinion. This point 
settled, the woman who wants to 
adopt the “gracile glide” must pay 
special attention to her feet. 

There are three essentials for good 
walking: First, be careful always to 
walk in a straight line—that is to 
walk straight forward, not waver, 
hesitate, or swing here, there and 
everywhere. 

Second, keep the weight always 
over the ball or toe of the forward 
foot. “Perpetuation of harmonic 
poise” is thus secured and main- 
tained, and walking ceases to be a 
series of jerks or hitches. 

Third, always walk from—not with 
—the hips. The upper part of the 
body should be held quite immovable. 
The chest, before commencing to 


walk—all the time, in fact, should be 
lifted and held well forward. if 
this is done properly, the head, shoul- 
ders and all the rest of the torso 
will fall into and retain good posi- 
tion. Deep breathing will follow 
naturally and the whole body will 
become alive and graceful. 

Then, for special directions in re- 
gard to the “gracile glide,” remem- 
ber to let the chest always lead and 
hold the weight of the body for the 
briefest possible intervals on the 
front foot before giving the little 
movement of propulsion which 
comes from the toe of the rear foot, 
still touching the ground. In other 
words, walking, as everybody knows, 
is a series of forward falls. When 
the feet lead, these falls are jerky 
and ungraceful. But if the walker is 
careful to keep the weight of the 
body always over the ball or toe of 
that forward foot, and to keep the 
toes of the rear foot on the ground 
for just a moment after she is ready 
to bring it to position in front, the 
“perpetuation of harmonic poise” be- 
fore alluded to, is maintained, un- 
brokenly, and the movement is easy, 
gliding and graceful. 

The whole foot should strike the 
ground at once, practically, but it 
should all happen so quickly that the 
ball of the forward foot really re- 
ceives the weight of the body. Then, 
an instant after, the little spring, or 
movement of propulsion given by the 
rear foot, will carry the body for- 
ward again in a most graceful man- 
ner. The foot which was in front 
then becomes the rear foot, natu- 
rally, and takes its turn at giving the 
spring or forward impulse. 

The “gracile glide” gives a woman 


‘the appearance of floating rather than 


covering the ground by more ordi- 
nary means. 


ss 


APHORISMS. 

When a man tramples all over the 
flower beds in a woman’s heart, it 
is because’ he doesn’t know any bet- 
ter, and is so dull he can’t read the 
“keep off the grass” sign. 

* * * 

“(If I knew you and you knew me 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine _ 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 

I’m sure that we would differ less 

And clasp our hands in friendliness ; 

Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 

If I knew youand you knew me.” 

+ * 7 

Beauty is like a temple whose ex- 
ternal adornments alone can be seen 
by the uninitiated. The divine mys- 
tery of the thought of the artist ap- 
peals only to grand sympathies, and 
in the least detail of the sublime work 
is an inspiration which escapes the 
vulgar mind. GEORGES SAND. 








HE STYLES iflustrated in PIC- 
TORIAL REVIEW are the 
latest creations of leading Paris de- 
signers sent us direct through our 
Paris House. Subscribing for PIC- 
TORIAL REVIEW is the safest 


way of receiving it every month. 


Send us One Dollar for a 
Year's Subscription now. 
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MIZPAH PESSARY 
An unexcelled Uterine Supporter. 

The center tube holds it in po- 
sition, and it cannot become mis- 
placed, It is soft, light, and 
comfortable, easily placed in po- 
sition, and just as easily removed. 
Ask your Druggist, or send for 
descriptive circular to WALTER 
F. Wane, 512 Arch 8t., Phila 


PERFORATED PATTERNS 


—or— 
Monograms and Initial Letters for Embroidery 








Style P. 1toSin.,15c. Style D, 1to3 in., 25c. 


I make perforated patterns of monograms and initial 
letters for embroidering your handkerchiefs, table lin- 
en, sofa pillows, or anything you may desire. I make 
them your order, Send two cent stamp for 
handsome sample sheets showing more than Seventy 
Styles and designs with prices. 


SAMUEL PRYOR, Art Designer, 
Dept. P. 191 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Largest House in New York City. 


SEVEN STORIES OF ¢ 


Dressmakers’ Supplies 








LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Dress Trimmings, Jets, Buckles, 
Silks, Velvets, Linings, Buttoas, 
Laces, Veils, Passementeries. 


Cheapest House in U. 8. 


it will pay you 
to give us a call. 


Max Mandel, 


74 Hester St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone—2194 Spring. 


A Marvelous Offer! 








pustly celebrated Genuine Barrios 
jamonds in Rings, Pins and Studs 
$1.00 each. Earrings $2.00 per pair. 
Mail orders filled promptly upon 
receipt of price. Send for catalogue. 


The Barrios Diamond Co. 


1139 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


THE GREATEST OFFER EVER [IADE! 


The success and the approbation accorded our Fur Scarf Premiums last season, together with the many letters of 
inquiry requesting similar Premiums this season, have induced us to repeat the Premium Offer of Scarfs, to which we 
have added muffs, in such fashionable furs as Mink and Sable. These will make a set of very handsome furs. 
Countless letters in our office testify to the high appreciation that our Premiums have met with on all sides, and we 
are confident that in offering these attractive furs we will meet popular approval and greater success. 





This handsome scarf of European Sable will be 


. given absolutely FREE for TEN Yearly Subscriptions a , . 
A lady’s cluster scarf, the finest Electric Seal, to picTORIAL REVIEW at One Dollar each. A Brook Mink cluster scarf, dark centre stripe, 


50 inches long, including tails. Cluster of three The scarf is very full and fluffy and particularly rich in 48 inches long, inciuding tails. Cluster of eee 
sable tails at each end falling to the waist line, #PPeatance, so inches long, including tails. tails at each end reaching to the waist line. Can 


Can be turned up and worn as a storm collar. be turned up and worn as a storm collar. 


GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE FOR SIX 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PICTORIAL 
REVIEW AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE FOR SIX 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PICTORIAL 
REVIEW AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


es et Ft 


iad ¢ HOW TO GET THE PREMIUMS. 

Subscribe yourself, then show the 
book to five or nine of your friends and 
get them to subscribe. Send us the 
names and addresses with the money, we 
will send PicrorraL Review to each 
address for one year, and we will send 
you the Scarf, Muff, or both. 


HOW TO GET A MUFF. 


Muffs matching the scarfs will be 
given FREE for the following number 
of subscriptions to PictorraL ReEviEW 
at One Dollar each: 

MUFF OF EUROPEAN SABLE, 7 ane 
10 subscriptions. 
MUFF OF ELECTRIC SEAL, 


10 subscriptions. 


It is not necessary to keep the sub- 
scriptions until the SIX or TEN are 





MUFF OF BROOK MINK, ; complete; send them in one by one, as 
6 sut — , An attractive Victoria, Brook Mink, with dark centre fast as taken, and we will credit you 
> Su oscriptions. stripe and cluster of two sable tails It is the latest rith th 

nny on gaa boa and measures 66 inches in length, includ- wit em. 
ng tails. 


Given absolutely FREE for TEN Yearly Subscrip- 
tions to PICTORIAL REVIEW at One Dollar each. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES AND SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS. 


ADDRESS, AMERICAN FASHION CO., Inc., 853 Broadway, New York City. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW. 








Learn the American 
Fashion Co.’s 


SYSTEM OF CUTTING 


It is Absolutely the Best 


American Fashion Zo.’s 








N our school the pupil learns 


Cutting an 
Designing 
School 


the art of garment cutting by 
the simplest and most practical 
system. We not only teach you 
how to cut all kinds of CLOTH 
and FUR garments, but we give 
practical instructions in making 
and finishing these garments. 
Theory and practice will be 
combined, an advantage which 
no other cutting school does or 





can offer. And another advantage 





in our system of cutting is, that 


$53 Broadway, New York 








the ordinary plain rule and tape 





measure is used, thus avoiding any 
patented square, or rule, as employed in other schools, which, when 
lost or broken, render the system practically valueless. 

Our teachers are men who have conducted successful'y for years 
ladies’ tailoring and fur establishments. They have the knowledge which 
can only be gained by years of study and experience. 

In our school garments will be made in muslin and cloth, and 
each pupil will be acquainted with the thousand and one important 
items which cannot be acquired by theory, but only by lessons of 
practical garment making. 

The American Fasuion Co., Inc., have eclipsed in all their various 
departments and publications all other competitors, and are confident 
that this announcement will be welcomed by all those that have for years 
been looking in vain for an establishment whose teachings will enable 
them to embark in the field of garment making, imbued with a con- 
fidence that only years of experience can give. It is commendable that 
cutters, having learned other systems, take a course in our system, 
thus securing a proficiency which cannot be obtained in any otker school. 

‘ The AMERICAN Fasuion Co., Inc., have on their books over 5,000 
customers. We have hundreds of inquiries from them to recommend 
to them experienced Designers, Cutters, Fitters, etc. 

A course in our school is a guarantee for an immediate engage- 
ment. We also have concluded to give a limited course of instruction 
of fifteen days, at $50.00 to those having already learned another system. 

Out of town pupils are given every opportunity to shorten the time 
ordinarily required for learning, as we give them as many lessons a day 
as they can take. You are not limited in time, however, and can attend 
our school until you feel perfectly confident that you are capable of holding 
any position. We also invite our pupils to call and get new points 
whenever they wish. 

We will be pleased to furnish, on request, further information. 


AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY, Ine. 
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FEBRUARY, 1902 


Subscription Price, $1.00 Per Year. 


For Sale on All News Stands. 


An Illustrated Fashion and Family Magazine. 








CHILDREN, 
THEIR DRESS, EDUCATION AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 


RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 











PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH BY 


AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY, Inc. 


853 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N. Y., Post Office, 





TELEPHONE—No, 3791-3792 Eighteenth Street 


CABLE ADDRESS—Ahnelt, New York. 


A-B-C Code Used 





PARIS HOUSE 


24 Rue du Faubourg Poissonniére Xe 


Telephone 276-86 


Cable Address—Ahnelt, Paris 


A—B-—C Code Used 


European customers will please address all correspondence to Paris House. 


Nos clients d’Europe sont priés d’adresser toutes correspondences a notre 


maison a Paris. 


Europiaische Kunden werden héflichst ersucht alle Correspondenzen an unser 


Pariser Haus zu richten. 








Publications of the American Fashion Zo., Tuc. 





Pictorial 
Review 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
of practical fashions for 
Dressmakers and the Home. 
Useful information and il- 
lustrations for Tailors and 
Furriers. 


Styles for 
CHILDREN 
A Specialty 


Subscription Price 
One Dollar a Year 


Les Album de Luxe 
**Genre Tailleur’’ 


Parisiennes 


Five numbers for Spring and 
Summer season and a large 
season’s show card. 
Published Monthly except 
December and June 
Five numbers for Fall and 
Winter season and a large 
season's show card 
Subscription Price 
For One Year (10 numbers) $20.00 








American 
Album of 
Fur Novelties 


The designs are original. The 
models authentic A correct 
guide to coming fashions. 


The Standard 
Work for 
Furriers 


Album de Luxe 
Men’s Fashions 


American 
Gentleman 


Published Twice Yearly 








Per Year, $20.00. Sample Copy, $3.50 No, 1 about Jan. 1st} Styles" 
es nine times a pone Fall 
(from March to November), fo. 2 at ly rst ) F2 
including a large, artistic sea- No. 2 about July 18) styles 
son’s show card 

Guaranteed perfect fitting pat- Subscription Price 

terns supplied of all styles. For One Year, $5.00 

Published 


Waist and rou ne ti 
Wrapper Album 


No. 1 about Octobe 1st | Spring 
“2 “ Nov. 15th f Styles 


No. 3 about March ist ? Fall 

“* 4 +“ May 1st 5 Styles 
Including Special Sketches of 
Novelties appearing between 
seasons. 


Subscription Price, $25.00 








Six Times a Year 


American 
Skirt Album 


No. 1 about Nov. tst } 


Spring 

2 Dec. 1st -& < 
3 Jan. ist { Styles 

No, 4 about April rst) ,, 

ae , May ist l . 
6 si June tst j weed 


Subscription Price, together 
with Les Parisiennes, $40.00 
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McDowell’s Practical Lessons in Dressmaking 





COPYRIGHT, 1901, BY THE MCDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO. 





Seven Gored Flare Skirt 

















To draft a flare skirt we first draft a plain gored skirt and 
then add the flare extra. You can add as much flare as you 
desire. We will draft this skirt to 25 waist, 42 hip; 41 front 
length, 42 side length and 43 back length, The skirt will have an 
inverted pleat in the back ; since the goods is added extra to form 
the pleat, we do not consider it in dividing up the hip measure. 
The 7 plain gores must cover the entire hip measure. Since we 
cut only half of the pattern, we will need to cover one-half of 42 
which is 21 inches. It will require one-half of the 7 gores or 3% 
gores to cover 21 inches. 


THE FRONT GORE. 


The first piece we draft is the half gore, which is half of the 
front gore. Use the edge of the paper next to you for the centre 
of the front, square out at the top for the waist line and measure 
down 5 inches and make a mark for the hip ; square out at the 
hip 5 inches; measure down from the waist line the front 
length, 41 inches, and square out at the bottom about ro inches. 
Draw a straight line from the end of this line to the waist, having 
it join the end of the hip line. Measure from the waist line down 
this bias line 41 inches and curve to the centre of the gore. 
Measure up from this curve line at the bottom about 18 inches 
and make a mark ; then measure out at the bottom about 3 inches 
and add the flare, as shown by the curve line. 


THE FIRST SIDE GORE. 


Measure back from the straight edge of the paper 3 inches 
and draw a straight line 41 inches ; square out at the top for the 
waist line and measure down 5 inches and square out 7 inches for 
the hip; draw a straight line at the bottom about 20 inches ; con- 
nect this line with the waist line by having it join the hip line. 
Measure down from the waist on this bias line, 42 inches and 
curve back to the centre of the gore. Measure up from the bot- 
tom of the skirt, on both sides of this gore 18 inches, also measure 
out 3 inches at the bottom and add the flare. This can be either 
a straight or curved line as you may desire. 


THE SECOND SIDE GORE. 


Proceed in the same manner as you did for the first side gore 
by measuring back from the edge of the paper 3 inches and draw 
a straight line 42 inches long. The straight edge of this gore 
must be the same length as the bias edge of the preceding gore. 
Square out at the top for the waist line and measure down 5 
inches for the hip; draw hip line § inches long. Square out at 
the bottom about 15 inches and join this line and the waist line by 








ae 

















Measure’ down this 
bias line 43 inches and curve back to the centre of the gore. 
Measure up 18 inches and out at the bottom 3 inches and add the 
flare. 


a straight line that will meet the hip line. 


THE BACK GORE. 


Measure back from the straight edge of the paper 3 inches 
and draw a straight line 43 inches long ; square out at the top for 
the waist line and measure down 5 inches for the hip line and 
make it 4 inches long; square out at the bottom 12 inches and 
draw a straight line from this point to the waist, being careful to 
have it join the hip line. Drop the Waist line down about % inch 
in the centre of the back, as shown by the dotted line; now 
measure from the dotted line down the centre of back 43 inches 
and curve back to the centre of the gore. Measure up the straight 
side of this gore 18 inches and make a mark ; measure out 3 
inches at the bottom and add the flare. 

This gives us a plain saddle-back skirt. If you desire a side 
pleat, it is necessary to add extra goods to make the pleat. This 
is done by adding about 4 or 5 inches at the waist line and three 
times the amount at the bottom. Join these two lines with the 
straight line marked A, and extend this line about 3 inches above 
the waist line, as shown on the cut. To form the pleat, fold the 
pattern on the line marked ‘centre of back,’’ and lay this fold 
edge over to line A, with the pleat laid in this position, cut 
the bottom of the gore off on the curved line and the top on the 
dotted line. This will give you the proper shape at the top and 
bottom. Never cut the top or bottom of this gore off until you 
have the pleat folded in place. 


THE WAIST LINE. 


These 3% gores must cover just half of the waist measure. 
The waist was 25 inches, one-half of which is 12%. Measure the 
front gore at the waist line and also the two side gores and the 
back gore at waist line, being careful to measure the back gore 
to the line marked “centre of back” only. Add them all together 
and we will suppose they measured 15% inches. Since we need 
only 12% inches, we will have the differ.nce between 15% and 
12%, which is 3 inches, to be taken out in darts, You can take 
1 inch out of the front seam by measuring in % inch on each 
side and curve down to the hip, as shown by the dotted lines. 
Take 1% inch dart out of the seam that comes over the hip by 
measuring in 34 inch on each side, as shown on the cut. One- 
half inch can be taken out of the back seam by measuring in 
Y inch on each side. Shape the top of the gores as shown by 
the dotted lines. 
































The Largest and Best Dressmaking and Tailoring Schocls in the World. 


Improved 
McDOWELL 
SYSTEM 





McDOWELL SCHOOLS 


Easy Payments 


McDOWELL _ SCHOOLS 


Positions Free 







The Paris ~ Te 
— ae 348 Sixth Ave — eae State St 
; o ‘ ate St. 
PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
1103 Chestnut St. 1019 Market St. 
PROVIDENCE, PIT TSBURGH, 
335 Westminster St. 433 Peno Ave. 
BUFFALO, NEWARK, 
8 and 10 Palace Arcade. 835 Broad St. 
BLMIRA, BALTIMORE, 
103 E. Water St. 5 W. Lexington St. 
BOSTON, ST. LOUIS, 
184 Boylston St. 4824 Olive St. 
TORONTO, W. AUSTRALIA, 


47 Yonge St. Arcade. Geo. Stubbs, Perth. 


GOLD MEDAL, BUFFALO, 1901. 


A Complete Course in Artistic Millinery 
Ie Also Given at the Above Addresses in New York, Philadelphia, Chicage and San Francisco 
Our schools have now been successfully conducted for over ten years and offer exceptional facilities for acquiring a correct 


and practical knowledge of the entire Art of Fine Lressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring, 


The uniform success achieved by our cutters has rendered ir schools famous, and the great popularity of our System of 
Cutting is proven by the increasing number of pupils in yearly attendance 

Our schools are not only the largest and best in this country, but in New York the McDowell School occupies over 6,000 square 
feet, and there is no similar institution as large or graduating an equal number of pupils yearly in either London, Paris, or Berlin, so 


we can safely say we have the largest and best Dressmaking School in the world 


The McDowell System Makes You an Expert 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


The gre:.t success of the McDowell Schools is due to our having the most simple and perfect method of cutting in existence, 
and to our giving such a thorough and practical course of instruction in all branches of dressmaking that every pupil takes pleasure in 
recommending the System and School to her friends, Each department is under the supervision of teachers of undoubted ability, 
thoroughly competent to instruct every pupil in all the fine points of the trade 

No first-class dressmaker will now waste her time with the slow tailor's square—life is too short ; neither will she waste time 
using imperfect pasteboard charts nor tin or pasteboard machines, which are only made for perfect forms and will not fit one person in 
a hundred. ‘These imitations are worthless and are evidently made to be sold on our reputation 

Parties using inferior systems Cannot give the stvle, grace and beauty to their garments which the McDowell Method gives. 
The very systems they use prevent them from giving the proper proportion and the stylish, graceful lines required in the artistic 


work of the present day. Parties using inferior methods will always be inferior dressmakers 


Course of Instruction—Practical, Thorough and Complete 


Every style of Ladies’ Garments taught. Your own materials made up. Unlimited lessons. Individual] instruction. EF xpert 
tailors and experienced dressr-akers employed as teachers to instruct pupils in Cutting, Fitting, Making and Finishing of Street, 
Evening and strictly l'ailor-made Dresses. Everything new, novel, stylish and up-to-date. Shirt Waist, Bias Dart, Seamless Waist, 
French Basque, Princess, Sleeves, Skirts (gored and circular, always the latest), Coats, Capes, Wraps and Jackets ; Lessons in 
Measuring, Draping, Basting, Boning, Matching Stripes and Plaids, T'rying-on, etc. In fact, we teach you how to cut, fit and finish 
every style of garment worn, and give you all the information, experience, and everything necessary to make you an expert and 


insure your success, Visitors always welcome. Send for circulars, drafts, et Perfect Fitting Patterns of every descr ption 


cut to measure. 


THE McDOWELL CO., 4 and 6 West 14th St., New York, U.S. A. 


























ROYAL PINKING 
MACHINE 


To meet popular demand for pinking this season 
we are offering above machine, with two cutters, 


omplete for the sum of 


Ss2.75 





14 West Twenty-second Street 
New York City 






LARGEST 
SPECIALTY 









HOUSE 
IN THE 
UNITED 
STATES 















MENDEL & JOHNSTON’S 

















MODEL A TUCKER 


Will Do Work Superior to Anything Hitherto Offered for Tucking 


Tucking without creasing for Tucks 

Tucks without marking. 

Tucks woolen goods without basting. 

Tucks in clusters without marking for clusters, 
its every machine, including Wilcox & Gibbs. 


PRICE, $1.00 


Special Lot of Dress Forms, $1.00 while they last 




















DRESSMAKERS’ 
SPECIALTY 
HOUSE 


WHEN YOU ARE UNABLE 
TO GET WHAT YOU WANT 
FROM YOUR REGULAR 
DEALER YOU ARE SURE 
TO GET IT FROM US 












PROMPT DELIVERY—LOWEST PRICES 


14 West Twenty-second Street 








New York City 
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